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A True Secret Seevien Story 


Condensed from The Century (May, ’27) 
Thomas M. Johnson 


COLOSSAL practical joke, a -Yankee -bluff that worked, in- 

fluenced General Ludendorff to advise the German government 

to seek an armistice. And until now this true American secret 
service story has never been told. To begin with, only five generals 
knew all about it. Later a few others were let into the secret, 
but never many, 

For more than a month, at the very time when the Allies were 
preparing to deliver the blows that ended the war, the Germans 
were kept guessing where and when the great new American Army 
was going to strike. The deception was so eomplete that even 
American officers who were te lead in these “‘battles”’ were in the 
dark—as they had to be to insure success. 

In August, 1918, almost everybody in France was talking ‘about 


the big American attack on the St. Mihiel salient that was.then ~ 


in preparation. German spies were busily reporting. the talk. 
General Pershing and General Petain agreed that something must 
be done to make the Germans believe that after all they would 
not be attacked at St. Mihiel. 

Soon afterward, carefully worded despatches to American news- 
papers expatiated on the great military and political results that 


would come from a successful American offensive in Alsace. The . 


despatches indicated as the place of attack a natural breach. in 
the mountain wall between France and Germany, a broad pass 
called the Gap of Belfort.. This Gap was the point onthe entire 
Western front nearest to the Rhine. Prospect of an attack there 
would give the Germans a real scare. 

General Bundy commanded the Sixth Army Corps, in ‘the Ameri- 
ean training area 75 miles from the Gap of Belfort. On August 
27, General Bundy was directed by General Pershing to take his 
staff at once to Belfort where, at the hotel Tonneau d’Or, he would 
receive special orders demanding absolute secrecy. 

At the Tonneau d@’Or in Belfort they found Colonel Conger, with 


(Continued on page 103) 
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When Piratehood Was in Flower 


Condensed from The Mentor (April, '27) 


Walter Davenport 


DWARD TEACH, commonly called 
Blackbeard, was a gory brute 
without imagination or cunning. 


It is generally believed that he was 
born in Bristol, England. In 1716, 
after having served an apprentice- 
ship on a French privateer, he 
launched into business on his own 
account. Needing a ship he boarded 
one, a Frenchman, at St. Thomas, 
and almost single-handed butchered 
the crew. Having the sailorman’s 
love for a flag he hcisted the cap- 
tain’s bloody shirt to the masthead 
and set forth looking for trouble. He 
chose his crew for their size and none 
was less than six feet tall. 


Times were hard for pirates and 
Blackbeard was peevish. Tiring of 
inaction, he told his crew that it 
would be necessary to eut down ex- 
penses a bit. Food was expensive 
and large pirates ate heartily. There- 
fore he told them that he would have 
to lay off a few hands—say 17—-and 
that he had thought of shooting them 
but that such measures seemed a bit 
harsh on willing boys whose idleness 
was not, strictly speaking, of their 
own making. Rather, he had decided 
upon an experiment. Just how long 
could a pirate live on a barren island 
without food or water? A pleasant 
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problem. Science would be _ in- 
terested. 

So he took 17 lads and put them 
ashore on an island on the Carolina 
coast, first making certain that noth- 
ing that men live by was to be had 
there. And off he sailed, saying he 
would be back in six or eight weeks 
to study the results. 

It might have fared ill with the 
lads had not Major Stede Bonnet 
come along and rescued them. Major 
Bonnet was a scholar and a gentle- 
man who had been driven to piracy 
by a nagging wife. He was, of 
course, a rank amateur. He was 
kind to the hungry buckos, and they 
repaid him by betraying him into 
the hands of the hangman. 

One day the sloop Laughing Girl 
appeared on the horizon and Teach 
began tacking after it. It was a two- 
day chase. The prize was small but 
Teach was grateful because the sloop 
was laden with foodstuffs, and the 
pirates were almost out of supplies. 
Teach, ordering that the captain of 
the sloop and his officers be “stowed 
away where they would forget what 
had happened,” retired to his cabin 
for a nap. 

It was up to Teach’s lieutenant to 
carry out orders. He seems to have 
been a courtly pirate, fond of cere- 
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mony. MHandcuffing the captain he 
escorted him to the rail. “Have you 
a preference as to how you'd like to 
die?” asked the lieutenant. 

“T’ll walk the plank with any man,” 
said the captain. 

“Good,” said the lieutenant. “An ex- 
cellent choice. Unfortunately we have 
no plank, but we feel sure that you 
will overlook a mere detail. Just 
imagine there is a plank—” 

And he pushed the captain off into 
the sea. 

Some nights later Blackbeard called 
his sailing master and pilot into his 
cabin. There was much talk and 
much drinking. Presently Blackbeard 
adjourned the conference in this man- 
ner: Blowing out the solitary candle 
he cocked his pistols and fired point- 
blank at the two men. Then he relit 
the candle. The sailing master was 
shot through the knee. The pilot had 
escaped injury. Naturally they were 
a bit indignant. 

“It’s all right,” sai Teach. “I’ve 
got to shoot some of you once ina 
while or you'll forget who I am.” 

Blackbeard was a pirate at love. No 
fewer than 14 wives helped comfort 
him. Blackbear was very fond of 
the wedding ceremony; in almost ev- 
ery instance a captured parson tied 
the knot. As for divorce—well, some 
of the wives died mysteriously, and 
some simply gave up trying to be Mrs. 
Teach and some he divorced with 
swift, characteristic rites. 

His end must have been as he 
would have wished it. The governor 
of Virginia put a price of 100 pounds 
on his head. Lieutenant Maynard of 
H, M. 8. Pearl was physically a small 
man but the heart within him was 
mighty. He needed 100 pounds and 
obtained his commandant’s permis- 
sion to go after it—and Blackbeard. 
Be found Blackbeard resting in Ocra- 
coke Inlet, North Carolina. Black- 
beard gaye him a pirate’s welcome, 
standing at the rail with his beard 
and hair smoking, a cutlass in his 
right hand and a bottle of rum in his 
left. 

Maynard’s sloop drew too much wa- 
ter for an immediate hand-to-hand 
engagement but Blackbeard begged 
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him not to lose heart—that the tide 
would rise and a good time could be 
had by all, 

The tide did rise and the sloops met 
bow to bow and over came the pirates. 
The battle was magnificent. Maynard, 
a foot shorter than Blackbeard, flew 
at the pirate with such fury that 
Blackbeard laughed. “You'll do for 
roasting,” jeered Blackbeard. And then 
both men fired their pistols. 

Whether his mirth plus scorn for 
so small an adversary hurt his marks- 
manship we can only guess; hut May- 
nard’s shot tore away a section of 
Blackbeard’s jaw, and _ Blackbeard 
missed. The pirate’s laugh changed 
into a bellow of rage. The two went 
at it with cutlass and sword. Maynard 
was a beautiful swordsman but his 
weapon was frail. Blackbeard slashed 
with a great cutlass, and up and down 
the deck they fought, keeping clear of 
the general fight. 

Half a dozen times Maynard’s 
sword slashed the giant. Twice the 
terrific force of Blackbeard’s cutlass 
caught on the hilt of Maynard’s 
sword, knocked the lieutenant down. 
And presently the cutlass broke the 
light sword blade, The lieutenant was 
on one knee. Blackbeard raised his 
cutlass. One stroke and Maynard 
would be through. But, as the blow 
descended, Maynard threw himself 
backward, his hands out to parry the 
cut. The knife struck off half his 
right hand, Blackbeard leaped to 
strike again and as he did so one of 


Maynard’s men half severed the 
pirate’s neck with a hanger. 
Blackbeard staggered but did not 


fall. The force of the blow and the 
paralysis coming of the cut spun him 
away from Maynard. Maynard 
snatched a pistol and shot Blackbeard 
through the stomach. Still the man 
did not go down. Leaning against 
the mast, his left hand on top of his 
head as if to hold it on, he drew a 
pistol, aimed carefully at the onrush- 
ing Maynard and pulled the trigger. 

But there was no explosion. May- 
nard was on top of him. Twice May- 
nard’s knife descended. Slowly the 
giant slumped forward and sprawled 
on the deck. 
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Tomorrow's 


; Motor Car 


Condensed from The World’s Work (May, '27) 
Edgar C. Wheeler 


FTER visiting the General Motors 
Laboratories, I could well believe 
Charles F. Kettering, heal <f the 

laboratories, when he said that auto- 
mobiles of ten years hence will be as 
different from the cars we drive today 
as are our present smooth-running ma- 
chines from the bouncing vehicles of 
25 years ago. 


Research engineers are putting the 
modern automobile on the dissecting 
table of science, They take each part, 
from the engine to the smallest bolt, 
measure it, weigh it, study it under 
the microscope, and analyze it by every 
conceivable instrument and method 
of science. 


Consider the fan belt on your car, 
for instance. The General Motors en- 
gineers built. a testing machine that 
would give a fan belt as much inten- 
sive wear in a few hours as it would 
get in many months of ordinary driv- 
ing. The best fan belt lasted just 
seven hours! They improved the belt. 
This time it lasted eight hours. They 
improved it again, and it wore for ten 
hours. Through studies of rubber 
composition they made the belt a new 
way, and it lasted for 50 hours. Time 
and again they improved it, and each 
time the record climbed—60, 70, 75, 
120, and then 350 hours. Now the 
belts stand the ‘terrific test for 800 
hours. And the engineers are still at 
it. 

The undertaking of the laboratories 
is the more amazing when you con- 
sider that the machine they are im- 
proving is already marvelous beyond 
belief. In your automobile are com- 
bined a flexible power plant, a lighting 
plant, a pumping plant, and a complex 
chemical factory for the production of 
energy—all under such control that a 
child can operate them. Whereas the 
most rapid firing gun fires less than 
1250 shots a minute, the engines of 
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some cars fire 16,000 a minute! And 
every one of those 16,000 explosions is 
caused by a spark delivered on sche- 
dule time. 


“Men often insist,” Kettering told 
me, “that this or that mechanism can- 
not be improved. I tell them nothing 
is unsolvable if the needs of solving 
it are great enough. The reason so 
many problems remain unsolved, and 
why there are so many limits to our 
knowledge, is that ~-e have not been 
forced by necessity to find a solution.” 

Only about five or ten percent of 
the energy of the gasoline does the 
actual work of driving a car, “Before 
we are tnrough we expect to get at 
least 50 percent greater gasoline mfle- 
age,” I was told, It was Kettering 
who discovered that the fuel, not the 
engine, was the thing that did the 
knocking, and it was he who finally 
found the remedy in ethyl gasoline. 
Engine knocking always occurs when 
the pressure is too high in the cylin- 
ders. That explains why automobiles 
using ordinary gasoline, have been 
limited thus far to low compression 
engines; also why the elimination of 
the knock will make possible the use 
of more efficient high compression en- 
gines. If the pressure can be doubled 
without knock, a large gain in power 
will be achieved with no increase in 
gas consumption. 


The engineers have devised a re- 
markable instrument which measures 
the amount of the knock. It is so de- 
signed that any sharp pressure rise 
in the cylinder, such as occurs when 
there is a knock, actuates a little pin 
which makes an electrical contact. 
This lights a lamp and at the same in- 
stant decomposes a chemical solution 
in a graduated tube, forming a gas. 
The amount of gas formed in the tube 
is a measure of the violence of the 
knock. 
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The most spectacular laboratory 
achievement was the development of 
a quick-drying lacquer which revolu- 
tionized the finishing of automobile 
bodies. General Motors chemists, in 
cooperation with experts from the 
du Pont Company, toiled ceaselessly 
on the problem. At last they found 
what they were looking for, a product 
made of cellulose nitrate, gums and 
pigment, which made the finishing of 
cars a matter of a day instead of 
weeks, and which stood up for years 
instead of months in all kinds of 
weather. “Before we're through,” 
Kettering said, “people won't need gar- 
ages any longer. They'll be able to 
let their cars stand out in every kind 
of weather, winter and summer, with- 
out fear of damage.” 


I was shown a strange machine 
which, in a few hours, subjects the 
samples of finish to a test equivalent 
to weeks of natural exposure to rne 
elements. Panels coated with the fin- 
ish were placed on a large revolving 
wheel which alternately plunged them 
into a tank of water, then exposed 
them to ultraviolet light, the most pen- 
etrating rays of sunlight. A sun bath 
on the beach on the hottest day is mild 
in comparison. If a test panel sur- 
vives two weeks of this intensified 
rain and sunshine it goes outdoors for 
exposure season after season. From 
time to time each panel is examined 
under a powerful microscope which re- 
veals any evidence of checking or 
cracking. 


Guesswork in heat treatment of met- 
als has given place to accurate know}l- 
edge as to exactly how long any given 
automobile part should remain in the 
furnace at a specified temperature. 
Electrical regulating and recording in- 
struments have been devised to main- 
tain this temperature automatically. 
A study of metals led to the develop- 
ment of strengthening alloys. The 
outcome is that today, in the average 
automobile, there are at least 15 dif- 
ferent kinds of metals, each one par- 
ticularly adapted to its task. More- 
over, further research is standardizing 
the varieties of metals in such a way 
that axle, springs, or other parts can 
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be duplicated time and again without 
variation in their qualities of strength 
and endurance. Machines have been 
devised which accurately record 
whether any metal part will be de- 
formed or broken under a given load, 
thus adding to your safety on the road. 


Delicate electrical detectors that 
measure vibrations and noises have 
been largely responsible for making 
the 1927 automobile the silent mech- 
anism that it is... Electrical machines 
called dynamometers tell almost every- 
thing an engineer wants to know 
about engine performance—its horse- 
power, compression, gasoline consump- 
tion, and friction losses. 


Even the modest cooling fan of the 
engine is subjected to the same relent- 
less cross-examination of science. Here 
is a huge tube, resembling a giant 
horn. Now a car drives up and pokes 
its nose into one end of the tunnel. 
Then while the engine continues to 
run, instruments record the flow of air 
sucked through the tunnel by the fan. 
Other suction tests measure the effi- 
ciency of carburetors. . . From these 
and other measurements have come 
refinements such as air cleaners, vibra- 
tion dampers, oil purifiers, manifold 
heaters, as well as improvements in 
carburetor and manifold design to 
compensate for lower grade fuel. 


In a huge laboratory ice-box for auto- 
mobiles, with a temperature of 20 be- 
low zero, the engineers, clad in the 
garb of Polar explorers, are pitting 
their ingenuity against mechanical 
difficulties of zero weather. 


Each year we are going to have bet- 
ter automobiles, and at less cost. Oc- 
casionally I have heard the remark 
that the reason manufacturers are 
making automobiles less expensive is 
that they are “putting more junk into 
them.” I know now that this is not 
the truth. What they are putting into 
them is more science. Automobiles of 
the future will be increasingly auto- 
matic and foolproof. “But we hardly 
expect to make them self-steering,” 
Kettering said. “Probably we'll al- 
ways need the nut that holds the steer- 
ing wheel.” 
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Ten Years After 
Condensed from The American Magazine (May, '27) 
Dorothy Canfield 


HERE is a whole group of meme- 

Ties which I can understand now, 

of which I could make no sense at 
all during the war. They sound out 
to me a clear note of warning, as ter- 
rifying as it is reassuring. Curiously 
enough, those were the very experi- 
ences which seemed at the time the 
most bewildering, disconcerting, dis- 
heartening. Every one brought me up 
standing, as if I had been struck on 
the head. So I was—by an _ idea 
knocking at my thick skull. 


Those knocks (and there were many 
of them) came from the sight of the 
innumerable people who were enjoy- 
ing the war. For, although little is 
said about it, there were many, many 
people who enjoyed the war, who were 
happier then than at any time since, 
who are homesick for it in their souls. 


Plain as was the evidence that they 
did, I tried to shut my eyes to it, be- 
cause it seemed to prove something I 
could not endure: that there was in 
many normal human beings a vein of 
hard, brutal callousness to suffering; 
that they liked to see people suffer, 
and enjoyed the sight of misery, so 
long as they were not touched person- 
ally. How else could I explain the 
animated eagerness of the faces of 
many war workers, even of: soldiers, 
faces I had known at home, dull, list- 
less, somber. How else could I explain 
the new vigor which thrilled through 
them, the astonishing health and en- 
durance with which delicately bred 
men and women lived through and en- 
joyed the most extraordinary hard- 
ships. Not a day lost for sickness was 
the record of the majority. Bright 
eyes, firm, quick steps, eager, forward- 
moving, aggressive energy, and 
abounding good humor, They must 
be enjoying the war. How could they? 
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How could anyone enjoy being a part, 
even a helping part, of that long 
ghastly butchery? 


All my wonder and bewilderment 
came to a head in one short experi- 
ence, and in one brief phrase, It 1s 
one of the memories which, during 
these past ten years, rise up from 
time to time, more brilliant with real- 
ity than the world about me. 


I was passing through a horribly 
wrecked village, not one of the neatly 
dynamited ones from which all the in- 
habitants had been withdrawn, but one 
of those imperfectly and casually de- 
stroyed by a fringe of shell fire. My 
own errand took me many miles be- 
yond; but seeing a huddle of sad- 
faced women and white-cheeked chil- 
dren at a corner of the street, I paus- 
ed to ask if any relief agency had 
reached them. Yes, an American lady 
had come with supplies and an auto- 
mobile, and was to take them back #t 
the war zone to some sort of shelter. 
It was the third time they had tried 
to go back to their homes. The last. 
There was nothing left now. They did 
not weep aloud, nor wring their hands. 
They stood and sat heavily and silent- 
ly on the wet ground, gray with mis- 
ery. As I looked at them, I felt my 
heart sicken in my breast. 


Around the corner came an Ameri- 
can girl, in uniform, with the swanky 
leather straps they all loved so dearly. 
Her fatigue cap was on one ear, her 
well-cut, high-laced leather boots 
stepped lightly through the mud, her 
young eyes were shining with health, 
energy, and something else which I 
did not (in my instant stupid misun- 
derstanding of her) recognize. It took 
me long months of thought to recog- 
nize it for what it was. It looked then 
like childish shallow-heartedness. 
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Behind her came a group of thin, 
illelad children, their underfed bodies 
panting with the effort of keeping up 


with her !ong strides, We nodded, and 
I explained my presence by saying, “I 
was passing through and stopped to 
see if I could be of help. But I take 
it you have everything you need, that 
you're all right.” 

She turned her head on its beauti- 
ful long throat like a bird about to 
burst into song. She smiled—and I 
saw at once that it was not at me but 
at all the world she was smiling. 
“Sure, I'm all right!” she told me ex- 
ultantly, “I’m having the time of my 
life!” The words echoed in my ears 
as I drove on. I was furiously angry 
with her, ashamed of her, infinitely 
relieved to know that none of the 
stricken women in her charge could 
have understood that brutal, egotistic 
cry. 

I was ten years younger then! I 
have heard that cry in my ears many 
times since then, but it no longer 
sounds brutal or egotistic to me. It 
sounds pitiful, touching, horrifying, 
an appeal bursting from the heart of 
human youth to be given work, work 
great enough to still the magnificent 
human hunger to be useful, to do 
something worth-while with one’s life. 

More bitterly than food or shelter 
or love or occupation, human beings 
need a goal, a compelling reason for 
going on. The more time they have to 
think, the more drastic is this need, 
the more horrifying that dead absence 
of a purpose in life, which is really 
the absence of religion, of faith. 

What the war did, for the time bke- 
ing, for all who gave themselves to 
it, was to provide at least a temporary 
aim, something that had to be accom- 
plished, some definite reason for ris- 
ing and going through the day. 

No matter what qualifications and 
shadings there might be in your feel- 
ing about the war, how much you 
hated it in the abstract, how skeptical 
you were about the pure righteousness 
of one side as against the unlighted 
blackness of the other, if,on the whole, 
you had decided to go in on one side 
or the other to help... there was no 
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more doubt about that, and, hence, 


about the iminediate purpose of your 
life. 


No one who has not experienced 
this, who has not watched other people 
experiencing it, can even faintly guess 
at the immensity of the relief it af- 
fords, at the reservoirs of energy and 
strength which it unlocks, 


My American girl had been, all her 
life long, deprived of this very stuff 
of life, had been starving to death for 
it. When suddenly she was set down 
in the midst of it, suddenly saw before 
her the nectar and ambrosia of feeling 
herself needed, useful, creatively living 

who could blame her for her great 
ery of joy? One does not expect 
starving people to have good table 
manners. They must eat, first. She 
was not enjoying the misery of other 
people. She was scarcely aware of it, 
absorbed in her thankfulness at escap- 
ing from her own misery. 


That was why people enjoyed the 

war—because they felt with every 
breath they drew that they were work- 
ing toward an aim that was worth 
more than their lives, that they were 
having their share in achieving some- 
thing that must be done if they were 
to save what men most prize. 
This can have been no monopoly of 
the Allied countries. It must have 
been felt as deeply, as life-givingly, iu 
Austria and Germany, as in France 
and England, or they could not have 
held out a day. 


If there is anything to be learned 
from the war about the race we belong 
to, it is that healthy human beings 
crave not comfort and self-regarding 
security but the feeling that they are 
giving themselves to some purpose 
worth while; so long for it that they 
snatch at anything that seems to give 
it to them, even though they must 
take it stained and foul with human 
suffering. 

The monstrous, touching, tragic 
irony of it all... that so many found 
what they craved in those four years of 
blood and cruelty; that in these fol- 
lowing years of easy abundance so few 
have found it! 
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How the Next War Will Be Fought 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (May, '27) 


Admiral W, S. Sims, as reported by Judson C. Welliver 


CCN the event of another war,” Ad- 
miral Sims declared, “the best 
thing to do with our battleships 

would be to send them as far as possi- 
ble up the Mississippi River, out of 
harm’s way, and use submarines and 
aircraft to do our defensive fighting. 
The battleship is no longer the back- 
bone of the fleet; it is nothing more 
than a mantrap for its crew. The sub- 
marine and airplane have put an end 
to its reign, and clipped the wings of 
sea power. 


“Consequently, the whole strategy of 
the seas has been changed. The naval 
blockade is a thing of the past. Even 
a minor Power, quite unable to cope 
in battleships and cruisers, could con- 
front the blockading fleet with such a 
force of submarines and aircraft as 
would make maintenance of a block- 
ade utterly impossible. 


“There is no defense against air- 
craft except aircraft and anti-aircraft 
guns; and anti-aircraft guns have 
greatest difficulty hitting a mark in 
the air. The great fleet submarines 
that are now building are safe, habit- 
able, sea-worthy, They are being 
built as big as 3000 tons, capable of 
carrying enough oil to go around the 
world. The development of the sub- 
marine has ended the possibility of 
any one Power in the future rating as 
mistress of the sea. With its advent, 
the whole art of naval war has been 
remade.” 


Admiral Sims was particularly im- 
pressive when he talked of the sub- 
marines as commerce destroyers. 
Enormous as were the admitted losses 
of merchant tonnage in the World War 
under submarine attack, he revealed 
that the losses were actually much 
heavier, and but for the adoption of 
the convoy system, to which there was 
long opposition, he believes the sub- 
marine campaign would have so com- 
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pletely blockaded Britain that Ger- 
many would have won. 


“During the war,” he said, “much 
was made of the stories about subma- 
rine atrocities, But we now know that 
there were well-nigh no atrocities. It 
was charged that submarines fired on 
boats filled with the people from ves- 
sels that had been sunk. There was 
in fact only one case of that sort. The 
U-boat commanders were of a high 
class. They frequently gave a tow to 
the boatloads of survivors, helping 
them to places where they would be 
rescued. In some cases, the subma- 
rines signalled the location of the sur- 
vivors to Queenstown. 


“Submarines operating in the mid- 
Atlantic would capture a merchant- 
man, put a prize crew on board, and 
use her as a base. As other vessels 
were sunk, their people would be 
transferred to this base ship, which 
would be held until it was filled with 
them. Then the base ship was turned 
over to its own crew and permitted to 
steam to the nearest port. 


“All navies are now on the oil- 
burning basis. Hence, the naval 
strategy of another war will be great- 
ly concerned to assure ample supplies 
of petroleum. Oil is even more essen- 
tial for submarines and aircraft. Eng- 
land must keep open the routes to the 
Near East. Middle East and Straits 
Settlements, by which she must get 
oil. The United States, for the disad- 
vantage of having two ocean fronts 
to protect, is in turn compensated by 
the possession of vast oil resources on 
either front. Over 70 percent of the 
world’s petroleum production is in the 
United States. 


“To illustrate how completely the 
strategy of naval war has. been 
changed, suppose that we confront an 
alliance of two Powers against which 
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we must defend ourselves. 


The 
question is not their combined power 
in battleships and cruisers, but their 


first 


force of airplane carriers. Assume 
they have six carriers with a capacity 
of 50 planes each. Then we must be 
prepared to deal with 300 airplanes 
along our coast. The modern airplane 
carrier is considerably faster than a 
battleship, and has a longer cruising 
radius. So we shall need a force of 
airplanes sufficient to smother the 
300 that the enemy could bring to us. 
He might possess thousands of air- 
planes at home, but our defending 
forces would have to face only such 
numbers as, with his equipment of 
carriers, he could bring to our coast. 


“A combination of Powers mighi 
present a large superiority in battle- 
ships and cruisers, but to attack us 
they would have to come to our shores, 
and they can carry only about enough 
oil for the round trip from Europe. 
In order to remain here and conduct 
a campaign, they would have to bring 
colliers with fuel, and establish an 
advance base near our coast, So our 
problem of defense would be prinei- 
pally, with our submarines and air- 
craft, to pick off and sink the enemy’s 
colliers and other auxiliaries. On the 
basis of our own experience and dem- 


onstration, that would not be diffi- 
cult. 
“The big planes can carry bombs 


from 2000 to 4000 pounds. One of these 
dropped on the deck of any fighting 
ship, or within a short distance on 
either side, would finish her. And the 
proportion of hits in such operation is 
so high that the fleet would have no 
chance. A ship 600 feet long and 100 
feet beam represents a target area 600 
feet by 200 feet. For the bomb which 
falls in the water near the vessel sinks 
to a certain depth and then explodes, 
against the unprotected parts of the 
ship below the water line armor belt. 
It is even. more deadly than if it had 
fallen on her deck.” 


Admiral Sims declares that, instead 
of building cruisers of 10,000 tons each, 
which are permitted under the Wash- 
ington agreement, more aircraft car- 
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riers should be constructed. “The 
navy of the future should be particu- 
larly strong in carriers,” he says. 
“With its superior speed, a carrier’s 
program is to keep out of range of the 
battleship and cruisers, and send air- 
planes out to bomb them.” 


“Battleships and cruisers, with a 
steaming radius of 6000 miles, are not 
to be compared to submarines, with 
four times that radius. A submarine 
can lay mines anywhere, even across 
the widest ocean. If it be suggested 
that the chance of sinking ships with 
mines thus laid is rather remote, my 
reply is that at the height of the sub- 
marine campaign, the British admir- 
alty was using 600 vessels as mine 
sweepers to keep clear the approaches 
to harbors of the British Islands. 
Those approaches had to be swept ev- 
ery morning before vessels could en- 
ter and leave; and in keeping them 
swept 600 vessels were demobilized 
from other services.” 


Admiral Sims concluded his re- 
marks with some shots at traditiona! 
naval policies in this country. “We 
have 13 or 14 naval stations on our 
coasts, but no real navy base. Our 
fleet, if operating in the face of an 
enemy, would be obliged to separate 
and send detachments to various navy 
yards along the Atlantic Coast in or- 
der to reprovision in a reasonably 
short time. Such a separation in the 
face of an enemy might well prove 
fatal. A proper navy base must have 
first an adequate harbor, as far ad- 
vanced toward the enemy as possible. 
There must be plenty of water, and 
plenty of room. For the purposes of 
our Atlantic fleet, the harbor centering 
at Newport, R. L., is ideal. Instead of 
developing it, we have built political 
navy yards, at a dozen places, none of 
them in any way adequate. If they 
would sell the real estate of the navy 
yard at Boston, Portsmouth, New 
York, Norfolk and Charleston, it would 
produce money enough to create at 
Newport a real naval base such as we 
need. The condition of our naval 
bases is a continuous scandal.” 
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A Critique of Pacifism 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (May, '27) 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE attitude of the average man 

toward his fellows is one of nice- 

ly balanced trust and mistrust, 
of confidence and fear. The attitude 
of human groups to each other is 
similar, with usually a little more 
fear and a little less trust, for the 
simple reason that groups have 
generally not been as ethical as in- 
dividuals. Common sense would 
seem to justify such an attitude, for 
human nature is an amalgam of 
potential virtue and inchoate vice, 
in proportions sufficiently variable to 
prompt both trust and fear. The 
average man who has been taught 
by necessity to trust his fellow men, 
since an attitude of consistent mis- 
trust would destroy all social life, 
nevertheless tempers this inclination 
by the shrewd observation that his 
virtue, carried to an extreme, may 
invite aggression and tempt his fel- 
lows to dishonesty. 

This common-sense view of human 
relations is always under the neces- 
sity of maintaining itself against 
two forces which tend to disinte- 
grate it. On the one hand, man 
easily becomes the victim of fear 
complexes which completely destroy 
his inclination to trust his fellow 
men. They usually follow upon 
some evidence of specific dishonesty 
or aggression, which for the moment 
outweighs all that man has learned 
about the general dependability of 
human nature. On the other hand, 
the common-sense balance is threat- 
ened by the imagination of a minori- 
ty, usually a _ religious minority, 
which maintains that trust is itself 
creative, that men tend to become 
what we think they are, that they 
become trustworthy only as we trust 
them and lovable only as we love 
them. 

We are living in an age in which 
one element in every nation is still 
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suffering from fears created by the 
War and another element in every 
national group is more than ordi- 
narily anxious to adopt an attitude 
of trust because it has realized that 
the war was itself a spontaneous 
combustion resulting from excessive 
fears and hatreds. That is why the 
question of preparedness, or of dis- 
armament is so urgent in every West- 
ern nation. 

There is of course much to be 
said for the faith of those who 
espouse the cause of pacifism, of non- 
resistance and mutual trust. It will 
at least help to reestablish the old 
common-sense balance of trust and 
mistrust which the war hatreds de- 
stroyed. But its weakness lies in 
the fact that it does not realize how 
consistent an ethical attitude toward 
other groups must be before it be- 
comes in any sense a guaranty of 
security. Creative love must ex- 
press itself not only in trust but in 
sacrifice. 

Applied specifically, this means 
that nations must be persuaded to a 
measure of unselfishness as well as 
to a measure of trust toward their 
neighbors. This is a formidable 
task. Groups have never been un- 
selfish in the slightest degree. All 
human groups tend to be predatory. 

One reason why modern civiliza- 
tion finds itself in such moral chaos 
is that inter-group relationships are 
increasingly becoming more im- 
portant than intra-group  relation- 
ships without becoming as moral. It 
is difficult to introduce ethical atti- 
tudes into the relations between 
groups, partly because these rela- 
tionships are comparatively recent 
and partly because the individual is 
not inclined to demand ethical ac- 
tions of his group as long as his own 
attitude toward the group is ethical. 
There is an increasing tendency 
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among modern men to imagine them- 
selves ethical because they have del- 
egated their vices to larger and 
larger groups. 

America is falling into disfavor in 
every part of the world because the 
world is either envious of our luxury 
or afraid of our economic power. 
The envy may be unethical, but it 
is inevitable; and fear may not be 
justified by any malice in our hearts, 
but it is natural. The feeling which 
the question of Interallied debts has 
created in Europe is but a symptom 
of a general attitude toward us 
which is prompted by the fact that 
we live in a paradise that is pro- 
tected by the two walls of the tariff 
and immigration restriction. We 
simply assume, as does every nation, 
that it is our duty and our right to 
protect and preserve any advantages 
which our citizens may enjoy above 
those of other peoples. 

Millions of Americans want Amer- 
ica to trust the world and are sure 
that the world will in turn trust 
America. Their faith is too nafve. 
They do not realize that a nation can- 
not afford to trust anyone if it is 
not willing to go to the length of 
sharing its advantages. Love which 
expresses itself in trust without ex- 
pressing itself in sacrifice is futile. 

It is of course not necessary to 
postpone every policy of interna- 
tional trust until nations have be- 
come completely ethical in their con- 
duct. But it is obvious that it is 
at least as important to create an 
unselfish national attitude as to 
adopt policies of mutual trust. There 
are Continental cynics who slyly 
suggest that pacifism is a _ virtue 
which only England and America are 
able to enjoy. The implication is 
that, since these two nations have 
what they want and need, it is to 
their interest to preach peace. The 
hungry nations will meanwhile fail 
to react to this moral idealism. 

It is for this reason that the ‘‘out- 
lawry of war’’ idea takes so little 
root in Europe. America is suffi- 
ciently impregnable in her position 
to be emancipated from the fear 
complexes which disturb European 
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nations, and she is sufficiently pri- 
vileged to desire the use of force no 
more for purposes of aggression than 
for needs of defense. Meanwhile the 
insistence of many American peace 
idealists that America must not en- 
ter Europe and make its problems 
ours until Europe disavows the use 
of force merely tends to become an 
ethical sublimation of an essentially 
selfish national position. It gives 
moral sanction to a policy of isola- 
tion which has its real basis in quite 
other considerations. The real reason 
why we do not associate intimately 
with Europe is that we have many 
advantages which might be sacrificed 
in a too intimate fellowship. 

For the peace of the world it 
would be an immeasurable advantage 
if we could forget some of our moral 
scruples against Europe for the sake 
of entering into a more intimate 
fellowship with her, in which there 
might be some chance of mitigatng 
the fears and hatreds which Amer- 
ican wealth and strength are creat- 
ing in impoverished Europe. 

A strong and privileged nation 
strong enough to be emancipated 
from the fear of any immediate at- 
tack, and privileged enough to need 
nothing which the force of arms 


might be able to secure, may in- 
dulge the peace ideal for the mo- 
ment. But ultimately both its 


strength and its privilege will incite 
enmity and aggression. Except it 
uses its strength more wisely than 
seems probable from past history, 
and shares its privileges more un- 
selfishly than any nation has yet 
been inclined to, it is bound to incite 
the array of the world against it. 
That is the prospect which America 
faces. 

Those of us who are pacifists ought 
to realize more clearly that spiritual 
attitudes can never guarantee us 
security in the possession of material 
advantages. It requires an army to 
preserve a higher standard of liv- 
ing than the rest of the world enjoys. 
An essentially selfish nation cannot 
afford to be trusting. Its selfishness 
destroys the morally creative power 
of its trust. 
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Men Are Bad Housekeepers 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (May, '27) 


Ruth Pratt, Member, Board of Aldermen, New York City 


HERE are 64 men and one wom- 

an in the Board of Aldermen, 

New York City, and each of us 
receives $5000 a year. The cost of 
the Board, including salaries and in- 
cidentals is about $500,000 a year. 
In my opinion it is a half million 
dollars thrown away, for the Board 
is utterly extravagant, is entirely 
subservient to political leaders, and 
does no constructive work. 


Being an alderman, even at $5000 
a year, is a part-time job. Most of 
the members have other occupations. 
Many are lawyers, several under- 
takers, and some are former saloon- 
keepers. The great majority are 
very close to the people who have 
elected them and have lived for years 
in the districts they represent. With 
few exceptions they are really able 
men. But they use none of their 
ability in efforts toward economy. 


The Board hus formally approved 
a budget for this year of $474,893,- 
000—more than $1,350,000 a day. 
My feeling when it did so was that 
90 percent of the members had not 
the remotest idea of what it was all 
about. Many of them seem to have 
little respect for a million dollars. 


During the year and a half that I 
have been an alderman I have 
studied the city’s financial machin- 
ery. I haven’t fathomed it all, but 
I should be pretty stupid to know as 
little about it as, apparently, do some 
of the other members of the Board. 
And I certainly have made a nui- 
sance of myself by my persistence in 
asking ‘“‘Why?” about a thousand 
different matters. No one else bothers 
to do so. In justice to some of the 
members, I must say that I think 
they are quite as appalled as I by 
the manner and method of appropri- 
ation. Some would like to protest. 
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But their mouths are closed. They 
must submit, or get out. 


Each summer the various depart- 
ment heads of the city send in item- 
ized statements of the sums they will 
need for the coming year. The 
Comptroller specifies the sums that 
will be needed for interest and 
amortization of the city debt. All 
these figures make up the ‘‘tentative 
budget.’’ It goes to the Board of 
Estimate and also to the Board of 
Alderman. Each board is supposed 
to study it. Actually, only the Esti- 
mate Board does. This body consists 
of the Mayor, the Presidents of the 
five boroughs, and the President of 
the Board of Aldermen. 


For 1927, the total budget is $42,- 
000,000 larger than the 1926 budget 
(and in a time of decreasing costs). 
But the revered body which costs 
New York $500,000 a year did not re- 
duce a single item. It seldom does 
as far as I know. It is a rubber 
stamp for Tammany Hall. It might 
have saved the city, I am convinced, 
at least $50,000,000 by cutting out 
absurd, ridiculous, and extravagant 
items. But the motto of the Board, 
as repeated to me again and again 
by my friendly and often frank co- 
workers, is, ‘‘Why worry?” 

The budget is about the only ex- 
cuse for the existence of the Board. 
We have the power to slash it. But 
if we accept the Board of Estimate 
as an “inspired body” that can do no 
wrong, we ought to support a Dill 
legislating ourselves out of existence. 
We’re pretty expensive when we do 
nothing except draw $500,000 a 
year from the city. 

I am well aware that political ma- 
chines (of either party!) operate on 
patronage. I know, too, that Tam- 
many Hall is strong because it is a 
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great social-welfare organization. If 
a poor man in the district needs coal 
or food or a doctor the district leader 


attends to his plight. If the rent is 
overdue the leader does what he can 
to raise the money or persuade the 
landlord to be reasonable. It pays to 
be loyal to Tammany. 

Just as an experiment, when I 
first became an alderman, I investi- 
gated two “‘voters’’ who appealed to 
me for assistance. They were not, 
as a matter of fact, in my district— 
which made the maiter laughable. 
But I sent each small sums of money, 
so that their rent bills could be met. 
I’m utterly amazed at their loyalty 
to me. Constantly I get letters from 
them telling of a hint of graft in one 
department, or inefficiency in an- 
other. Both, apparently, are close to 
the civic machine. 

Even the most superficial study of 
the budget reveals waste and extra- 
Vagance on an unheard-of scale. De- 
tails are a bore. I shall give only a 
few. In going over the budget I 
found that many new jobs had been 
created for which there seemed to be 
no need. Extravagances abounded. 
The secretary to the Board of Esti 
mate, for easmple, was given $6500 
more for contingencies than he re- 
quested. Why? The city bill draft- 
ing expert was awarded a salary of 
$10,000 a year when the official who 
does similar but more arduous work 
for the state receives but $6500. 
He was handed three assistants for 
the light duties that fall upon his 
shoulders. Why? Two employes 
were added to the staff of the City 
Chamberlain, an office costing $100.- 
000 a year and which, according to 
at least one former incumbent, might 
well be abolished entirely. Chauf- 
feurs were provided in one city de- 
partment to drive Fords! Why can- 


not the officials using these Fords 
learn to drive themselves? Why 


does the Sheriff of the smallest coun- 
ty have two automobiles and two 
chauffeurs.when the Sheriffs in the 
other four counties stagger along 
with one car and chauffeur each? 
It costs over $3,000,000 a year to 
operate the automobiles of New 
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York’s officialdom. Every department 
head has at least one car for his 
personal use. He also has a chaur- 
feur. Why he needs a car I can’t 
imagine. With few exceptions, city 
officials are supposed to work at their 
desks. Why should they have big, 
shiny motors to bring them to work 
while the taxpayers, who meet the 
bills. pack themselves into the sub- 
way? Even the Captain of Industry 
does not provide motors to take his 
subordinates to and from work. 

Perhaps the biggest joke of all is 
the municipal taxicab service. Just 
what city officials deign to use these 
taxis is a mystery. They must be 
very obscure, for all the rest have 
their private motors. Most of the 
city cabs are ancient Fords. Yet 
they cost 50 cents a mile to operate. 
Anyone can get a better cab on the 
streets for 20 cents a mile. Why 
the excessive cost of the city taxis? 

So it goes. A new telephone 
operator is installed in the Mayor’s 
office at $1800 a year, a new assist- 
ant Corporation Counsel created at 
$7500. <A raft of new clerks are 
provided for the Law Department 
and five new caretakers at the city 
morgue. Are these jobs for the 
“faithful”? The 1927 budget pro- 
vides $100,000 for vacuum cleaners 
for the streets. No request was made 
for them. They were rejected by 
city examiners in preliminary tests. 
Who is selling them to the city? 
There is a new $7500 job in the De- 
partment of Education, but the 
mysterious powers behind the budget 
have not even given it a title. Who 
is to get this plum? 

It is clearly the duty of the Board 
of Aldermen to delve into all these 
matters, to scrutinize the budget to 
the minutest detail. It can summon 
department heads and demand that 
they justify some of the fantastic 
items. It can reduce, cut, slash, and 
save millions of dollars a year. This 
is, theoretically, the duty of the 
aldermen. Instead, they think con- 
stantly of creating new positions, of 


raising salaries, of spending more 
money. As housekeepers they are 


simply terrible. 
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America as an Empire 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (April, '27) 


Walter Lippmann 


LL the world thinks of the United 
States as an empire, except the 
people of the United States. We 

shrink from the word empire, and in- 
sist that it should not be used to de- 
scribe the dominion we exercise from 
Alaska to the Philippines, from Cuba 
to Panama, and beyond. We feel that 
there ought to be some other name for 
the civilizing work which we do so re- 
luctantly in these backward coun- 
tries. I think the reluctance is genu- 
ine. I feel morally certain that an 
overwhelming majority of our citizens 
do not wish to rule other peoples, and 
that there 1s no hypocrisy in the pain- 
ed protest which rises whenever a Lat- 
in-American or a European speaks of 
us as imperialistic. 


Yet it is certain that the rest of the 
world thinks of us as an empire. For- 
eigners pay little attention to what we 
say. They observe what we do. We 
on the other hand think of what we 
feel. And the result is that we go on 
creating what mankind calls an em- 
pire while we continue to believe quite 
sincerely that it is not an empire be- 
cause it does not feel to us the way 
we imagine an empire ought to feel. 


What the rest of the world sees is 
that after we had, in the years from 
1803 to 1853, rounded out the territory 
of continental United States by pur- 
chase and by conquest there was a 
pause in our expansion; that this was 
followed by the purchase of Alaska in 
1867, the annexation of Hawaii in 1898, 
the obtaining possession of the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, and, in a differ- 
ent form, of Cuba as a result of the 
Spanish War. From that time note 
the expansion of American influence 
in the Caribbean and the West Indies. 
In an article in The New Republic 
Professor Shephard of Columbia Uni- 
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versity has counted the following sep- 
arate military interventions in the 
Caribbean between 1898 and 1927. In 
Cuba, four; in Panama, five; in the 
Dominican Republic, five; in Nicara- 
gua, six; Haiti, one; Mexico, two; 
Honduras, six; Costa Rica, one. Scat- 
tered all over the Caribbean are Amer- 
ican High Commissioners and other 
officials, working under treaties, loan 
agreements and the like. 


For all practical purposes, we con- 
trol the foreign relations of all the 
Caribbean countries; not one of them 
could enter into serious relations 
abroad without our consent. We con- 
trol their relations with each other, as 
was shown recently when the State 
Department thought it an outrage be- 
cause Mexico recognized one President 
of Nicaragua when we had recognized 
another. We exercise the power of 
life and death over their governments 
in that no government can survive if 
we refuse it recognition. We help in 
many of these countries to decide what 
they call their elections, and we do not 
hesitate, as we have done recently in 
Mexico, to tell them what kind of con- 
stitution we think they ought to have, 


This is what the world calls an em- 
pire and it seems as if the time had 
come for us to look the whole thing 
squarely in the face and to stop try- 
ing to deceive ourselves. We shall 
persuade nobody abroad by our words. 
We shall merely acquire a reputation 
for hypocrisy. 


Now an unconscious empire has 
dangers that may be even greater than 
a conscious one. The only effect of this 
refusal to admit that we are assuming 
imperial responsibilities is to turn 
over the management of our empire to 
business men with a personal share in 
it, and to our second-rate and least ex- 
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Pperienced diplomats. 
the diplomatic service who have had 
some experience in Latin-America, but 
as soon as they have learned enough 
to be any good they manage to have 
themselves promoted to a European 
capital where the plumbing is better. 


We have men in 


Look at the result. There is no more 
important post in the State Depart- 
ment today than that of the Chief of 
the Division of Mexican Affairs. Now 
note the diplomatic career of this offi- 
cial and see how carefully he has been 
trained for his responsibilities in re- 
gard to Mexico: 


Private secretary, American Ambas- 
sador to Japan, 1908-1909; third secre- 
tary American Embassy at Paris, 1909- 
1910; with the Division of Latin- 
American Affairs, Washington, 1910- 
1911; Secretary of the American Le- 
gation, Managua, 1911-1912; Secretary 
of Legation, Lisbon, 1912; second secre- 
tary of the Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, 
1912-1914; Secretary of the Embassy, 
London, 1914-1919; Secretary of the 
Legation, The Hague, 1919-1920; Coun- 
sellor of the American Embassy at 
Rome, 1920-1924; and Chief of Mexican 
Affairs since 1924. 


Here is a trained diplomat as we un- 
derstand the term, but trained for 
what? The nearest he ever got to a 
post in Mexico was to be in Nicaragua 
in 1911-1912, and on the basis of this 
intimate knowledge of Mexico, he acts 
as adviser on, and inter >reter of, dis- 
patches from Mexico for the enlight- 
enment of Secretary Kellogg, who has 
never had a post in Mexico, and to 
President Coolidge who has certainly 
never had one either. There may be 
some one in the State Department who 
knows Mexico at first hand, but if 
there is such a person he is not Chief 
of the Mexican Division. 


I have not described this situation 
in order to cast aspersions upon the 
official. But it is preposterous that at 
a critical time the chief of the Mexican 
Division should be a man who never 
had a post in Mexico, and has appar- 
ently spent only two years of a busy 
life, and then 15 years ago, in any 
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Caribbean country. It is not his fault. 
It is the fault of a system under which 
the Caribbean countries, the theater 
of our empire, are dealt with absent- 
mindedly, in a left-handed way, with- 
out realization of the responsibilities 
involved. 


The refusal to recognize what we are 
doing in the Caribbean has prevented 
the formation of a body of intelligent 
and disinterested opinion. When 
something happens in the Caribbean 
the only voices heard are those of oil 
men, fruit men, mining men, bankers 
on one side, and the outraged voices 
of the Gladstone liberals on the other. 
The debate is conducted by the hard- 
boiled and the soft-hearted, There is 
no opinion which is both hard-headed 
and far-seeing. The effect on policy 
is bad: the hard-boiled interest works 
continuously, and the rather amateur- 
ish officials in the State Department 
are unable to cope with it. They do 
not know enough. They have not suf- 
ficient incentive to set themselves up 
against the powerful interests which 
are telling them what they ought to do. 
So usually the situation is developed 
without the check of public criticism 
until it reaches a climax where ma- 
rines have to be used. Then there is 
a great outcry about imperialism, and 
the policy of the government becomes 
confused and vacillating. After a 
while the soft-hearted clamor subsides, 
the normal relations are resumed be- 
tween the hard-boiled interests and the 
ambitious young diplomats with a 
career to be made. 


There can be no remedy for this 
until Americans make up their minds 
to recognize the fact that they are no 
longer a virginal republic in a wicked 
world, but they are themselves a 
world power, and one of the most por- 
tentous which has appeared in the 
history of mankind. When they have 
let that truth sink in, have digested it, 
and appraised it, they will cast aside 
the old phrases which conceal the 
reality, and as a fully adult nation, 
they will begin to prepare themselves 
for the part that their power and their 
position compel them to play. 
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Neighbors 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (May, '27) 
Vernon Kellogg, Secretary, National Research Council 


E human beings are a self-cen- 

tered lot. We feel that the world 

is our world, whereas all living 
things on earth are of necessity neigh- 
bors. And this inescapable neighbor- 
liness has, for mutual helpfulness or 
hurt, its very important significance 
and consequences for each of us. 


The web of life holds all of us in 
its fabric, and any variation in its 
spinning may mean more abundant 
life or a more premature death to any 
of God’s creatures—plants, animals, or 
human beings, anywhere in the wide 
world. The locusts which devastate a 
wheat crop in Argentina may have an 
important effect on the family of a 
farmer in Kansas. They produce a 
better market for his grain, and this 
better market may send his children 
to college. The few rabbits that some 
too friendly hand introduced into Aus- 
tralia where had been none before, 
soon threatened, by their geometric 
increase, to make this island almost 
uninhabitable by man. But now that 
human ingenuity has found out how 
to make seal and mink and squirrel, 
and almost any kind of fur out of rab- 
bit fur, the rabbits of Australia have 
become a bonanza to human beings in 
that land, and the savior of the lives 
of many fur-bearing animals all over 
the world, 


It is this economic relationship 
which generates man’s more active 
interest in his animal and plant 
neighbors. He is much more inter- 
ested in the Hessian fly that ravages 
his wheat and corn, or the coddling 
moth which takes toll of his apples, or 
in the industrious hive-bee that pro- 
vides him with honey, and the mul- 
berry-moth whose larva spins silk for 
his adorning, than he is in most other 
insects. He cares more to know how 
the tiny fig-wasp pollinates his figs, 
which makes a more delectable fruit 
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of them, than how the yucca-moth 
pollinates at night the odorous white 
blossoms of its host plant, which is 
an equally extraordinary perform- 
ance, and a necessity for yucca to per- 
sist as a plant species. 


Man fights for supremacy over his 
neighbors, and wins it, on the whole, 
easily. He kills those that threaten 
him; he makes others provide him 
with shelter, clothing, food, comfort, 
and luxury. His cunning outwits 
that of the animals. But a thousand 
queries of why the myriad creatures 
in the world are as they are, and how 
they became so, remain unanswered. 


The abundance of kinds and of in- 
dividuals of our plant and animal 
neighbors is not commonly realized. 
We have discovered, classified, and 
named as distinct species at least 
three-quarters of a million of them, 
not taking into account those of past 
ages, now extinct, which we know 
through their fossils. 


Not only is there an abundance of 
kind of animals and plants beyond 
familiar conception, but the numbers 
of individuals of most of these kinds 
are literally beyond the conception of 
any of us. The great chalk beds and 
cliffs of France, England, Greece, 
Spain, and America are composed of 
countless numbers of tiny shells of 
certain lime-secreting one-celled ani- 
mals. An entomologist once started to 
count the plum aphids on a single 
small plum-tree in a badly infested 
orchard. After he had counted some 
hundreds of thousands he _ stopped, 
appalled by the number of these little 
creatures thus charted for the whole 
orchard, And there are many or- 
chards. We know 1500 different spe- 
cies of ants in the world. Examine a 
single populous ant-hill—one of a 
million community homes of a single 
kind of ant. How many individuals 
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are there in it? There are over 300 
different kinds of insects that find 
board and lodging in apple-trees. How 
many insect individuals are harbored 
by the apple-trees of the world? The 
gauzy-winged Mayflies which, after a 
night’s dance of courtship, mating, 
and death, fall along the shores of 
Lake Michigan, form long windrows of 
uncountable bodies. We used to think 
of the soil as an inert covering of the 
earth. We know it now as teeming 
with life. The earthworms in it are 
sufficient to plough it, the bacteria as 
abundant as the very grains of it. We 
are impressed by the crowding human 
populations of China and India, but 
the locusts of Argentina outnumber 
the human population of the earth. A 
single termite’s nest in Central Africa 
is a greater metropolis than Paris. 


These excessive numbers, both of 
kinds and individuals, bring about a 
severe competition for place and food 
which, in turn, leads to many adap- 
tive modifications, some of them of 
most complex and _ extraordinary 
character. 


How did there ever come to be 15,- 
000 living kinds of fishes, with so 
much variety, both of appearance and 
habit, among them? Why the bril- 
liant and bizarre color-patterns of the 
butterfly and parrot fishes? Why the 
strange shapes and phosphorescent ap- 
pendages of the sombre deep-sea fishes? 
Why should the eels go down their 
fresh-water streams to the sea atspawn- 
ing-time, and swim 2000 miles to one 
particular region in it to produce their 
young, which live there some months, 
as pale translucent larvae, and then, 
by some extraordinary instinct, or re- 
flexive reaction to some mysterious 
stimulus, swim back all those many 
miles to the self-same streams whence 
came the parents? How do the flattened 
flounders, that lie on the sandy sea- 
bottom, come to have their two eyes 
conveniently on the single upper side 
of the head, while the other free- 
swimming fishes have an eye on each 
side; and why do the fishes which live 
in dark caves have no eyes at all, or 
only very poor ones? Why are the 
ribbon fishes long and thin and nar- 
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row, the eels cylindrical and snake- 
like, and the globe-fishes almost spher- 
ical in shape? Why do the sstickle- 
backs make a nest and guard their 
young, while almost all other fishes 
simply pour out their eggs into the 
water and never see their scattered 
offspring? How does it come that so 
much of this variety of make-up and 
behavior is plainly seen to be associ- 
ated with useful adaptations to vary- 
ing conditions of fish life, while some 
of it seems to have no such relation 
at all? 

These are the besieging questions 
that press on the naturalist when he 
fastens his attention on the fishes. 
And there are just as many of the same 
kind of questions when he faces any 
one of the other great groups of ani- 
mals. Nor are the questions any less 
abundant and insistent when he gives 
similar attention to the plants, with 
all their variety from microscopic 
ephemeral bacteria to giant sequoia, 
older than the Christian era. 


Go into any large museum of natu- 
ral history and stand before the cases 
of birds. What a riot of color and 
fantastic plumage! Note also the 
varying types of bills, of feet and legs, 
of wings! 

Of all this variety of structure and 
habit among living things, much of it 
is plainly adaptive. Being biologist 
I am evolutionist, The one inescapa- 
bly follows the other. But evolution 
is itself a problem. Just how it works 
we conjecture rather than know. La- 
marck, Darwin, de Vries, and other 
great brains have each in turn offered 
a casual explanation of evolution, and 
each has his followers. But none has 
won us all. 


To find in this persistent unfolding 
of life and its possibilities, its con- 
stant thrusting forward and upward, 
the miracle of the world—to find in all 
this a rational scheme of Nature, an 
immanent thought of God, is the task 
of the natural philosopher. And, 
finally, to feel the wonder and majesty 
of it and express it in music, color, and 
poetry, is the task of the artist. 
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A Serious Plague of Mice in California 


Condensed from the Scientific American (May, '27) 
F. T. Humphrey 


ARALLELED only by the old Ger- 

man legends concerning the Pied 

Piper of Hamelin and of Bishop 
Hatto, the original food profiteer of the 
Rhine who met death at the teeth of 
rats, a gigantic invasion of mice re- 
cently occurred in Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, which has engaged the atten- 
tion of the entire state and in fact the 
entire nation, 


First hundreds of mice, a nuisance; 
then thousands of mice, an infesta- 
tion; then literally millions of mice, a 
veritable pestilence, have swarmed up 
out of the bed of Buena Vista Lake, 
over-running the oil fields, destroying 
seed and grain, invading homes, mak- 
ing the highways slick with their 
mangled bodies. The invasion is with- 
out precedent in the west. No one has 
been able to explain it satisfactorily. 


Estimates of county, state and United 
States officials as to the total number 
of squirming, squealing, gnawing pests 
that have come up out of the dry 
lake-bed have varied from 30,000,000 
to 100,000,000. Certain it is in any 
ease that the mice have multiplied 
amazingly in the 30,000 acres of the 
lake-bed, for the past three dry years, 
running as high as 4000 to the acre. 
These mice, beginning about Christ- 
mas time, and for some unaccountable 
reason, migrated almost in a body, 
leaving the lake-bed like rats leaving 
a doomed ship. 


When millions ef mice swarmed 
over the oil district and headed for 
Taft, a thriving little oil city of 5000 
population, help was asked from the 
State Department of Agriculture, 
which sent an expert to study the un- 
usual problem, Still later, aid was 
asked of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
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riculture and S. E. Piper, rodent spe- 
cialist, was assigned to the job. 


The authorities began to war on the 
pests, killing what th: ~ could in or- 
dinary ways, and finally bringing 
about a wholesale poisoning campaign 
which has already accounted for over 
5,000,000 of them. 


Some 50 miles of trenches were dug 
between the lake-bed and the city of 
Taft. Into these trenches tons of 
poisoned grain were scattered and as 
the invading rodents reached the 
trenches and feasted, millions of them 
died. The problem of removing the 
dead mice was then encountered, and 
tubs, barrels and finally trucks were 
used to move them away. The dead 
lined the trenches and the immediate 
surrounding territory with an average 
of 85,000 to the mile and from them a 
nauseating odor arose. 


Then came a deluge of birds of all 
kinds which feasted upon the bodies 
of the dead rodents, a cloud of winged 
scavengers, which, unaffected by the 
poison, ate at will of the dead mice 
which covered the ground for miles. 


Weird tales began to circulate—tales 
too strange to be believed at first, but 
which were later verified. One con- 
cerned the death of a sheep which was 
in the path of the advancing horde of 
mice. Penned in a small enclosure, it 
was unable to escape, and the mice 
swarmed over it, pulled it down and 
stripped its bones of flesh. 


In another instance, when a gran- 
ary was concerned, a group of men 
killed 22,000 of the pests within the 
enclosure in one day, “Mice proof” 
granaries were built without avail. 
The mice gnawed through the wooden 
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barriers, through the sacks and de- 
voured the stored gtain at leisure. 

Ranchers of the district found the 
mice in their clothes, in their bedding 
and in their stores—even shook them 
out of their shoes when they dressed 
in the morning. What few women re- 
sided in the infested district fled as 
from a pestilence. 


As the poisoning campaign began to 
tell, the authorities turned their atten- 
tion to the source, the lake-bed, which 
for several years has been dry and has 
been farmed in grain, thereby making 
mice food plentiful. Here, in spite of 
the millions which had migrated, were 
found literally millions more, ranging 
from 400 to 4000 to the acre, or about 
one mouse for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. 

It is estimated that $5000 will be 
needed during the next three years to 
clear the lake-bed of the pests. If poi- 
soned grain and alfalfa prove too slow, 
poison gas may be used, as suggested 
by General Fries, Chief of the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service. The infested 
area is, roughly, nine miles wide by 
12 miles long and does not include any 
stock ranches or farms. 


One theory for the migration from 
the lake-bed is that, as this has been 
a wet year, the mice have been driven 
from the lake-bed by rising ground 
water. This is discounted, however, 
by the large number of mice still found 
in the lake-bed. The enormous num- 
ber of the pests has been accounted for 
by the fact that, for the past three 
years, the lake has been dry, food 
plentiful and weather conditions ideal 
for reproduction. 

Another theory is that the mice, em- 
ulating their big brothers, the rats, 
have sensed a coming flood, and are 
leaving the lake-bed just as, supersti- 
tion has it, rats leave a sinking ship. 

Actual damage has been hard to fig- 
ure, except in cases where large stores 
of grain and supplies have been in- 
vaded or seed grain dug out of the 
ground, but it has been estimated at 
$10,000. 


It is not the damage, however, which 
has attracted the attention of scien- 
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tists, but the staggering number of the 
rodents which have swarmed over the 
country. Under normal conditions, it 
is estimated that a healthy mouse will 
produce a family of six every three 
months, so that the total results over 
a period of years would be amazing. 
Since the total increase from a single 
pair of mice will, in one year, reach 
over 1,000,000, if all of the progeny 
live, it is obvious that the little ani- 
mals do not need much encouragement 
to cause them to overrun the country- 
side, 

One interesting sidelight on the situ- 
ation was that which concerned cats. 
One would suppose that the invasion 
would have created a regular cat 
heaven, yet it was reported that after 
the first few days during which all 
of the cats of the neighborhood gorged 
themselves on choice mice, they refus- 
ed to touch any more, literally turning 
up their noses at them. One nearby 
city offered to gather up all the stray 
cats of the district, some 300, but the 
plan was abandoned when it was figur- 
ed that even 300 cats would make little 
headway with millions of mice, espe- 
cially if the cats, after glutting them- 
selves for a day or two, refused to do 
any further exterminating. 

It is interesting to note that Cali- 
fornia does not have a monopoly on 
the possibility of mouse plagues. Ac- 
cording to Vernon Bailey, of the Uni- 
ted States Biological Survey, there are 
38 states in this country that are liable 
to mouse invasions. Only those states 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and Kentucky, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Tennessee 
are exempt. In all others, precautions 
should be taken to prevent occurrences 
like that described above. 

Mr. Bailey recommends that, in or- 
der to reduce the chances of the mice 
breeding and multiplying rapidly, 
farmers keep all ditches, fields and 
field borders cleared of growths. This 
will give the natural enemies of the 
mice a chance to see and catch them. 
Among these enemies may be number- 
ed the owls, hawks, gulls and herons, 
all of which enjoy delectable mice as 
at least a large part of their diet. 
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The World’s Most Amazing Factory 


Condensed from Popular Science (March, '27) 


An Interview with Dr. George K. Burgess, by M. K. Wisehart 


N one of the hundred laboratories 
of the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, D. C., there is an 
elevator with no shaft. An ordinary 
elevator door slides back and forth, 
locking and unlocking maybe 50 
times as you stand there. Night and 
day for two weeks it does so. Why? 
Some time ago the people of Balti- 
more discovered that an unusual 
number of deaths from elevator ac- 
cidents were occurring there: doors 
of elevator shafts were open when the 
elevators were not there, They came 
to the Bureau with the question: 
“Is there on the market any abso- 
lutely dependable interlocking safe- 
ty device?’’ To answer that ques- 
tion we built that elevatorlike con- 
trivance to test interlocking devices. 
Inside it is an electrically run 
dummy, a remarkable fellow. He 
not only opens and shuts the door, 
he is trying to work the controller 
of the car when the door is open; 
also to open the door when the car 
is not at the door. In short, he does 
what the elevator man should do, 
and the things he ought never to do. 
And on a chart he records every 
time the safety device fails to work. 
In the course of two weeks our tire- 
less dummy puts the safety device 
to a test equivalent to five years’ of 
actual service. He tells how the 
device works when it is new, and 
when worn; when properly greased, 
when not greased; when the air is 
dusty as in a flour or cement mill. 
After the Baltimore tragedies we 
tested every interlocking device on 
the market. Results of the tests 
were sent to all makers of interlocks 
and to elevator manufacturers. To- 
day all elevators are being equipped 
with dependable devices. In short, 
our dummy elevator boy is annually 
saving scores, perhaps hundreds, of 
lives! 
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And that is only one of more than 
180,000 tests made at the Bureau of 
Standards last year. Imagine an in- 
stitution with 20 great buildings and 
1000 employes, half of them trained 
technical men—all engaged in tear- 
ing apart, wearing out, and building 
anew every article you buy or use! 
Everything, from automobiles. to 
sealing wax, from paper clips to 
photographic films, building materi- 
als, tableware, writing paper, safes, 
watches, fire extinguishers, electric 
lamps, and airplanes! 

We have one machine which is 
among the most powerful mechanic- 
al forces man ever created. It hasa 
crushing force of ten miilion pounds. 
Engineers building the big suspen- 
sion bridge over the Delaware be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden de- 
vised a new type of column, of struc- 
tural steel. One of these columns 
was sent to the Bureau to be tested. 
It turned out that the column was 
equal to supporting not only the 
weight necessary, but 100 percent 
more, a matter of six million pounds. 
A comforting thing to know for both 
the engineers and the people who 
use the bridge. 

Safes are designed to meet varying 
fire hazards. We have learned that 
a one-hour fire in a certain type of 
office building produces a tempera- 
ture of 1700 degrees—cherry red 
heat. In two hours such a fire 
reaches 2000 degrees—white heat. 
Now, we put a safe sold as a “two- 
hour” safe in a gas furnace and heat 
it to 1700 degrees. Since, in an act- 
ual fire, at the end of an hour the 
safe may be expected to drop to the 
floor below. or perhaps to the cellar, 
we hoist the heated safe and drop 
it 30 feet. Then we put it back in 
the furnace and heat it to 2000 de- 
grees. Such tests determine the cor- 
rect safe for any definite hazard. 
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Every year we make thousands of 
tests for individuals, business firms, 
or state and municipal authorities. 
But the majority of them are for the 
use of the Federal Government in 
purchasing supplies. Many of the 
items the Government buys are the 
same that you buy for personal use. 
Of course when 


manufacturers im- 
prove their goods to meet our re- 
quirements, they usually put the 


same quality in goods on the market. 

Ingenious testing machines are 
constantly developed, many of them 
inventions of a first-rate order. The 
wear that these machines give an 
article imitates the wear the article 
must endure in service. A “walking 
machine’ determines the durability 
of sole leather in a few hours’ time. 
Our rubber laboratory tests automo- 
bile tires by revolving them against 
metal drums, with metal cleats or 
knuckles attached to the tread to 
correspond to road bumps. Tires are 
held against the drums under a pres- 
sure which corresponds to the weight 
carried under service. Good tires 
will stand up to what we know is the 
equivalent of 8000 to 10,000 miles 
in ordinary service. 

An automobile equipped for one 
of our road tests is a curious sight. 
On one side sticks out an apparatus 
like a smokestack. Elsewhere are 
devices which record everything that 
happens during the run—accelera- 
tion, speed, wind speed, pressure in 
the manifold, temperature of the 
water outlet, and even the weight of 
the air used in the engine—in all 16 
items of performance, each vital to 
the car’s efficiency. 

These tests brought to light sur- 
prising facts. A closed car offers 
less wind resistance than an open 
car. The most economical speed, in 
miles per gallon, is between 15 and 
20 miles per hour. For least wind 
resistance a car should not be point- 
ed in front, but should have a bulge, 
following the general outlines of a 
raindrop, nature’s most perfect ex- 
ample of streamlining. The pear, 
the whale, the buzzard’s wing are 
other examples of Nature’s stream- 
lining. 
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Have you noticed that brake lin- 
ings now last much longer than for- 
merly? Also, that fabric tires are 
disappearing from use, with a re- 
sulting saving of about $100,000,000 
in gasoline consumption. You can 
attribute both these developments to 
Bureau of Standards tests. 


Visiting the bureau, you would 
find a new marvel on every side. 
The china shop, where clay recipes 
for porcelain are improved. Sound- 
proof walls being built of the light- 
est possible materials. The stucco 
test building, built of 50 kinds of 
stucco for tests in which the fittest 
survive. A machine to measure the 
slipping qualities of marble, cement, 
lineoleum, ete., for formulating safe- 
ty codes for floors and pavements. 
Aircraft engines tested in an air- 
tight ‘‘altitude laboratory.’’ Watches 
tested hot and cold and upside down. 
Dishes subjected to the wear of a 
falling column of sand, to determine 
resistance to surface scratching. The 
wearing qualities of paper money 
have been doubled by cutting its 
fibres less fine. Do we face a short- 
age of motor fuel? Alcohol can be 
made from sugar, and the most 
promising sugar for this purpose 
can be had from artichokes. 


Thus the Bureau of Standards, 
one of Uncle Sam’s busiest work- 
shops, is really a clearing house — 
the greatest of its kind in the world 

for all kinds of information on 
improving the quality and service- 
ability of thousands of things on 
which we all depend. 


To the people at large, the value 
of the Bureau’s work is estimated 
at a billion dollars a year. Finally, 
of direct benefit to the public is this: 
We have found that buying on speci- 
fication is most satisfactory for 
both purchaser and manufacturer. 
Through the Bureau, specifications 
for between 6000 and 7000 items 
are now available for public use, in- 
cluding everything from pneumatic 
tires to paint and dental fillings, 
blotting paper, asphalt, brooms, re- 
frigerators, and building materials. 
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Are Explorers to Join the Dodo? 


Condensed from The American Mercury (May, '27) 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


ITH so much recent flying over 

seas previously unknown, some 

are beginning to worry about the 
end of the romantic Age of Explora- 
tion, and the possible extinction of the 
Columbus family. Are there to be no 
more Great Explorers? 


Waiving the question of whether it 
matters a lot if the tribe of Colum- 
buses does perish, we have encourage- 
ment in noting that the greatest fame 
has come to nearly alk explorers 
through the planned or accidental 
fruits of publicity, Surely the arts of 
publicity are not on the wane. The 
Columbuses should, therefore, be able 
to flourish among us yet awhile. Their 
last fade-out will come only when man- 
kind ceases to delight in being hum- 
bugged. 


For those who want new Columbuses 
hereafter, the story of Columbus hin- 
self is encouraging. If there were any 
such thing as an abstract greatness in 
discovery, then surely the discoverer 
of America would not have been Chris- 
topher. Gunnbjorn sighted the Amer- 
ican island of Greenland, probahir 
around the year 900; Eric the Red col- 
onized Greenland following 982, and his 
son Leif the Lucky visited the Ameri- 
can mainland in A. D. 1000. No schol- 
ars dispute the records of Eric and 
his son Leif, but still most of them 
agree that they were not the real dis- 
coverers of America, 

Columbus is the discoverer of 
America chiefiy because he got the 
right preliminary publicity. Every- 
body wanted a cheap and easy route 
to the riches of the East. At the psy- 
chological moment, Columbus sailed 
with the most fashionable royal back- 
ing then available in Europe. He 
struck land, and at first everybody 
thought that he had found the way to 
the wealth of the Indies. A little later 
doubts arose, and tha violent argu- 
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ment was likewise ¢ood for advertis- 
ing. As a result of the centuries of 
advertising that thus went before the 
rise of historical scholarship, it is 
hopeless now tv try to lessen the fame 
of Columbus by publishing the truth 
— the discoverers who preceded 
m. 


If fame depends on any real achieve- 
ment at all, it depends only on public- 
ity achievement, That modern great- 
ness happens to have been secured 
most often by men ‘vho deserved well 
is beside the point. For others who 
deserved as well are now forgotten, 
or were never known. 


The most striking case in point is 
that of Admiral Peary. For many 
admirable qualities he had few equals. 
He elucidated several laws of nature 
that are of permanent value to sci- 
ence. His observations on wind are 
becoming increasingly important with 
the use of dirigibles. Geographers 
hold that his biggest achievement was 
determining that Greenland is an 
island. Yet Peary’s greatness has 
been made to depend almost solely on 
his having been first to reach the 
North Pole. With all his real worth, 
Peary would not have become an im- 
mortal had the North Pole not been a 
well-advertised place, The Pole had 
been discussed as if it were the cold- 
est place on earth, the center from 
which the cold winds were distributed, 
the hardest p'ace to reach, and the 
one toward which the magnetic needle 
pointed. It was Cold Pole, Wind Pole, 
Pole of Inaccessibility, Magnetic Pole, 
all in one—none of which it is! The 
coldest place is 1000 miles from it, the 
wind center nearly 1000 miles, the 
hardest point to reach 400 miles away, 
and the magnetic needle points toward 
a district that is nearer to Winnipeg 
than it is to the North Pole. 


However, the North Pole was 80 
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long supposed to possess the qualities 
of all the other poles, it acquired such 
a hold on the public imagination that 
if you were now to strip away from 
it all its supposed attributes of great- 
ness you would not detract appreci- 
ably from its fame—just as Pike's 
Peak remains the most famous moun- 
tain in Colorado, although more than 
20 peaks in that State alone are high- 
er—just as Columbus will remain the 
great discoverer of America no mat- 
ter how many earlier discoverers his- 
tory may soundly establish. So Peary 
went to the North Pole and became 
immortal. It was not the most diffi- 
cult of his achievements nor the most 
important scientifically. But it had 
the necessary publicity. 

In fact, the North Pole has a super- 
fluity of popular standing, enough to 
make many men famous, Byrd will 
probably become immortal for having 
been the first man to fly there, and 
Amundsen for having been the first 
to fly there in a dirigible. It is prob- 
ably reachable by submarine, and the 
first man who goes there that way 
will become still another fixture in 
history. And so on for several firsts 
by new methods. Next, national im- 
mortalities will fall to the first French- 
man, the first Japanese, etc. 


If you want to find out how much 
glory a man gets for doing a difficult 
thing that is little advertised, just 
check up on the credit Amundsen fe- 
ceived for flying over the Pole of In- 
accessibility, the most difficult explor- 
ation feat possible. He got out of it 
far less than for being the third man 
to visit the easier place that was bet- 
ter advertised. 


True enough, all this North Pole 
flying immortality rides partly on the 
publicity of the airplane. Nothing 
has more of it now, unless it be 
swimming, Just imagine the vaude- 
ville salary of the first man to swim 
to the Pole! Close beside the North 
Pole and the airplane in publicity 
value is feminism. Thus we may one 
day have immortality for the first wo- 
man who goes to the North Pole, then 
for the first mother, and eventually 
perhaps, for the first divorcée. 
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Another encouraging thing is that 
people are forgetful of details. After 
more than 300 years of heralded 
search, the Northwest Passage had be- 
come permanently famous. Then it 
was discovered by Sir John Franklin 
in 1846, but nobody knew about that 
until gold medals had been awarded 
to Sir Robert McClure for discovering 
it again in 1835. In 1906, when 
Amundsen announced that he had nav- 
igated the Northwest Passage, some 
newspaper man misunderstood and 
announced that he had discovered it. 
The public hurrahed for the discovery 
even louder than they had done for 
McClure half a century before, and 
most people think even now that 
Amundsen discovered the Northwest 
Passage. Why not, if Columbus dis- 
covered America? 


That it is not the first discovery, but 
rather the best advertised discovery 
that counts, was proved to me by my 
own career, For, in so far as I am 
known at all, I am generally known 
as the discoverer of the “Blond” Es- 
kimos. But Blond Eskimos had been 
reported previously by Sir John 
Franklin in 1824, by Dease and Simp- 
son in 1837, by Klinkenberg in 1906, 
by Mogg in 1908, and lastly by me in 
1911, without attracting much atten- 
tion. The report that caused a fu- 
rore was my second, given out in 1912. 
At that time the report was dressed 
in newspaper extravagance and joined 
up by the reporter with the tragic 
drama of the colony of 5000 Europeans 
who disappeared from Greenland in 
the Middle Ages. The report got more 
glory than all the others put together 

because the right publicity note was 
struck. 


Adventure, in the last analysis, is 
measured by the thrill it gives the dis- 
coverer, and later to those who hear 
about it. You can predispose the 
world to any desired thrill by any 
suitable advance publicity, Thus I 
arrive at a heartening conclusion: the 
tribe of Great Discoverers will not be- 
come extinct till the Age of Advertis- 
ing has passed. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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An Oriental Looks at Missions—2 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (April, '27) 


John Jesudason Cornelius 


LONG with the political imperial- 
ism of the West, the religious im- 
perialism of Christianity has 

added much to arouse the spirit of 
hostility in the East. The religious 
hospitality of the Orient is due to the 
recognition that while there is only 
one God, there are many approaches 
to Him. The Hindu would say that 
just as the many rivers which swell 
by raindrops empty themselves into 
one mighty ocean, so also the devotees 
of all religions enriched by their vari- 
ous religious experiences, find their 
way to the bosom of the One Infinite 
Being, But a Christian does not seem 
to look at it that way, and the attempt 
of the missionary appears to be to 
make Christianity the Nordic among 
religions. Coupled with the intemper- 
ate aggressiveness of the Western 
nations, the simple religion of the 
humble Nazarene has become the most 
aggressive, exclusive, and powerfully 
organized religion in the world. The 
Nordic-complex in religion shows it- 
self clearly in all Christian literature. 
Take, for instance, the hymn “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains’; it will 
surprise one that such hymns are 
found in Christian hymnals. Notice 
the striking Christian modesty in this 
hymn, composed by a bishop! 


The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone. 
Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny? 


In order to establish the superior- 
ity of Christianity the missionaries 
had to write volumes on the differ- 
ences between religions. No one will 
question the fact that all missionary 
literature is for definite ends. The 
object of such writers has been to 
show the superiority of Christianity 
by giving it a background of the hor- 
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rors of the “heathen” religions, to 
arouse an interest in the missionary 
enterprise by portraying the “un- 
speakable” immorality and evils of 
non-Christian societies, and finally to 
make the reader an enthusiastic sup- 
porter for the enterprise, financially 
and otherwise. 


Imagine for a moment what a pic- 
ture India would have of America if 
most of what she knew of America 
were from the writings of workers in 
the slums, of the anti-saloonists, of 
the crime investigators, of the red- 
light-district workers, and of other 
such good people! If such literature 
flooded India for a quarter of a cen- 
tury it would be as impossible for an 
American in India to convince the 
people brought up on such literature 
that Americans do not marry only to 
divorce, that killing one another is not 
the pastime of Americans, as it is for 
an Indian in America to convince 
those brought up on missionary liter- 
ature that girl babies are not thrown 
into the Ganges, that the people of 
India are not savages, that social evils 
are not the monopoly of the East. 


Just as I am writing these lines I 
see before me a recent number of the 
Modern Review of Calcutta. It con- 
tains a review by Agnes Smedley, an 
English lady, of a recent missionary 
book, Among the People of the Pun- 
jab, by Miriam Young. The English 
reviewer says: “If I knew nothing of 
India and read this book, I would 
finish by thinking that the Indians 
are a very low uncultured people, that 
all the men are foul-mouthed and the 
women sit about picking lice out of 
each other’s hair.” 


How can such missionary literature 
fail to produce ill-feeling? If one can 
see to what an alarming extent the 
missionary literature is responsible 
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for the deplorable one-sided informa- 
tion—and that the worst’ side-- 
which the West possesses and to what 
an extent this literature is responsi- 
ble for its superiority complex, in 
that alone one would find enough jus- 
tification for the revolt of the East 
against the whole missionary enter- 
prise! 


Just as they paint the dark side ef 
the East for the West, so they paint 
the brighter side of the West for the 
consumption of the East. But with 
the growth of cultural intercourse 
with the West, the East is discovering 
things for herself about the assumed 
superiority of the West. The present 
anti-Christian attitude is based on in- 
creasing first-hand knowledge of the 
failure of Christianity to influence 
the lives of Western peoples. 


There are now in American univer- 
sities about 2000 students from China. 
about 1000 from Japan, 2000 from the 
Philippine Islands, and about 300 
from India. They carry back impres- 
sions of the unspeakable immorality 
of Western night life, of the appalling 
social irregularities and miseries of 
Western slums. The Oriental stu- 
dents understand a caste system fos- 
tered by religion as in India, but they 
do not understand a caste system op- 
posed by the teachings of Jesus but up- 
held by the churches of the South. 
These and like experiences of un- 
Christian practices are broadcasted in 
the East, and the non-Christian sees 
in them a wide gulf between the 
teachings of Jesus and the practice of 
his professed followers. 


The Hindus once thought of Amer- 
ica as the land of Christian idealism 
and of opportunity; now they think of 
it as the land which insults the Hin- 
dus, excludes the Asiatics, and lynches 
the Negro. Now that the social evils 
of the West are being exposed in the 
Orient, the East is losing confidence 
in the religion of the West. How can 
an anti-Christian attitude be prevent- 
ed if the Western Christians, in the 
face of such facts, claim exclusive su- 
periority? The excellence of the life 


lived by the devotee of a religion is 
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the best vindication of its superiority. 
Judged by this standard Christianity 
appears to the East as a failure. 
“But,” says the missionary, “it has 
not yet been tried.” “If it has not 
been tried in the West dui.ng its his- 
tory cf nearly 2000 years,” the anti- 
Christian Oriental asks, “then why try 
it on us?” 


The East has seen itself misrepre- 
sented, has seen how the darkest side 
of Eastern life is presented and how 
money is raised by appeal to pity and 
condescension. With the awakening 
of national pride the Eastern peoples 
naturally revolt against an organized 
religion which for the sake of money 
to propagate itself so humiliates them 
in the eyes of others. Such methods 
have not helped the West and East to 
mutual respect. Only an interpreta- 
tion of the higher idealism of both 
countries will bring about good will. 


It is gratifying to see changes now 
taking place in the policy of foreign 
missions, The missionary press is 
beginning to put forth more sensible 
literature. The new policy promises 
a brighter future of appreciation and 
cooperation between East and West 


The anti-Christian movement is a 
call to Christianity to disentangle it- 
self from all its political complica- 
tions, to substitute disinterested ser- 
vice for proselytizing as its motive, to 
seek to supplement and not to sup- 
plant, to be domestic and not foreign, 
to be concerned more with life and less 
with dogma. To the extent that one 
sees its significance and strives to 
meet it, to that extent one will be able 
to perceive the dawn of a brighter 
day. 


The fundamental object of all re- 
ligion is the same: the promotion of 
love, peace, good living, and the gen- 
eral welfare of all human beings. “In- 
stead of hating and killing each other 
because of differences in faiths,” says 
the East, “let us join hands to destroy 
vice and to promote virtue throughout 
the world.” But such loyal coopera- 
tion in human service is not possible 
so long as there is religion in imperi- 
alism and imperialism in religion. 


The Reader’s Digest 
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Is the Skyscraper a Nuisance? 


Condensed from The World’s Work (May, '27) 


Henry James 


ee HE art of living together com- 
fortably in large numbers’’ is 
Professor T. N. Carver’s defi- 
nition of civilization. Shall we then 
call the skyscraper a valuable contri- 
bution to civilization? Skyscrapers 
are doing more than alter the appear- 
ance of cities—they have changed 
the conditions of life, opened a new 
chapter of land economics, and 
raised a fresh crop of difficult pro- 
blems in urban administration. 


The Century Dictionary, published 
in 1890, contained no reference to 
tall buildings as ‘‘skyscrapers.”’ 
Something unprecedented has thus 
been started. How fast it has ad- 
vanced can be appreciated when it 
is stated that in New York City the 
daily passenger movement in eleva- 
tors is supposed to be twice as large 
as that carried by the railroads and 
other horizontal transit facilities of 
Manhattan. All this has happened 
within about 30 years. It is only 
about 20 years since the skyscrapers 
began to be really numerous. This 
is a short time within which to learn 
by experience what such an innova- 
tion truly imports. 

The public mind was interested in 
their novelty and appearance when 
the first skyscrapers went up. Soon 
it began to dawn on the general un- 
derstanding that very tall buildings 
might affect public health and public 
safety; a building must not go so 
high as to shut light out of the 
streets and compel large numbers to 
work under artificial illumination; 
egress in time of fire or other emer- 
gency must be insured. 

During the ensuing agitation, 
which secured the various zoning 
ordinances, almost nothing was said 
about the effect of building densities 
upon street congestion and the city’s 
circulatory system. But recently the 
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public has awakened to this point. 
It has become apparent that a city 
gains little by digging new subways 
and providing other means of hori- 
zontal communication unless, at the 
Same time, it restricts building to 
something commensurate with the 
facilities for getting about. A de- 
mand may be expected for an asser- 
tion of the public’s interest beyond 
anything now expressed in the build- 
ing codes and zoning ordinances. 


At present, tall buildings aggra- 
vate vehicular congestion even more 
than they need to, because very few 
provide space for the loading and 
unloading of goods within the lot 
line. For example, not one of five 
immense buildings lately erected on 
7th Avenue in New York for the use 
of the garment trades has provided 
any space for trucks inside the lot 
line. Yet the garment trades require 
a considerable movement of pack- 
ages and cases. These cases have to 
he handled across the public side- 
walk, and trucks must stand in the 
streets while the transfer of goods 
to interior elevators goes on. 


The aggregate floor space in these 
buildings is about 39 acres. Let us 
suppose a case. It would strike 
everyone as an imposition on the 
public if a man were to fill up a 39- 
acre lot with one-story workshops 
and showrooms, sending out and tak- 
ing in large daily consignments of 
materials, but were to make no pro- 
vision for any vehicle to enter the 
grounds. But there are about 39 
acres of floor space in the five build- 
ings referred to; and the resulting 
absorption of street space for trans- 
shipping is typical of what happens 
in many other places. Every acre 
of busy floor space implies a certain 
number of visiting cars. How can 
anti-parking regulations and traffic 
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“cops” fend them away from the only 
bits of the earth’s surface on which 
they can stand to load and unload? 


The skyscraper syphons people 
away from parts of the city to which 
they would spread horizontally if 
they were not provided for vertically. 
It is a mistake to talk about high 
buildings ‘creating’ values. They 
can hardly be said to do this except 
in their own immediate neighbor- 
hood. They capture or redistribute 
values. The extra number of tenants 
whom they accommodate are not ad- 
ded to the city but are withdrawn 
from other buildings or neighbor. 
hoods. 

Real estate dealers often say that 
high buildings are necessary because 
the land they are built upon costs 
so much. A vicious circle underlies 
this reasoning. In a city where 
heights are unrestricted and people 
will concentrate in sufficient num- 
bers to fill a few high buildings, the 
land on which they may go up rises 
to prices which are predicated on the 
expectation that they will be erected. 
But if building-heights have been 
restricted, the price of land will not 
rise above the figure upon which low 
buildings can pay ground rents. If 
the city requires more offices or 
apartments what will happen will be, 
not that a few sites rise to fabulous 
prices, but that many lots appreciate 
moderately in value. 

As a result of the cycle of influ- 
ences which operates through land 
vaiues, each skyscraper tends to de- 
stroy its own monopoly of sky ad- 
vantages very soon. Neighbors are 
forced to compete with it and the 
rival structures which they put up 
alongside, deprive it of light and cut 
down its profits. 

The charges against skyscrapers 
are not arguments against their 
height, but against the place where 
they are built, the plan of ground 
use, or the gathering of too many 
within too small a space. If you 
put too many on a small street, of 
course the street becomes dark and 
overcrowded, unhealthful, dangerous 
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in case of fire. If you spread them 
far apart, those inconveniences will 
disappear. If you don’t plan them 
with decent consideration for the 
public, by providing shipping facili- 
ties within the walls, then the ad- 
joining streets are certain to be 
blocked by trucks. If an adequate 
street system is not laid out in ad- 
vance of building, there will always 
be trouble. And that is a question 
of town planning. In shert, it is 
not the building itself but the way 
it is related to other things that is 
wrong. 

The fact remains, however, that 
very tall buildings do produce these 
grave inconveniences, first, because 
such buildings tend to huddle to- 
gether on the highest-priced land 
and then excite a local overproduc- 
tion of their own species by forcing 
land values up in their immediate 
proximity, and second, because when 
the overproduction has occurred it 
is almost impossible to abate it. 

The conclusion would seem to be 
that legal restrictions should not 
prohibit height (which may be ex- 
cellent in the right place), but 
should insist that height shall be re- 
lated to space on the ground. Pro- 
portion and scale between vertical 
and horizontal dimensions will then 
be preserved in the city, not merely 
tor the eye but also in terms that in- 
sure health, safety, municipal econo- 
my, and comfortable circulation. 

If the builders and real estate 
developers are wise, they will take 
a hand in the prevention of condi- 
tions which are likely to exhaust the 
public’s patience. Let them remem- 
ber that when high building is con- 
trolled there will still be as much 
desirable land in the town, and 
more; they will have as many sales 
to negotiate and as many rents to 
collect, and more too. Conditions 
for their business will, on the whole, 
be more favorable, for the communi- 
ty will be cultivating the ‘‘art of liv- 
ing together in large numbers’”’ more 
successfully. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Luck in Business 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (May, '27) 
John T. Flynn 


ONCE heard Charles Schwab de- 

cry the existence of either genius 

or luck in business and assure his 
hearers that success is due to “hard, 
honest toil’ and to nothing else. Yet 
it is said that he himself owed his 
first contact with Andrew Carnegie 
to a fortunate chance. Young 
Schwab as a boy had a sweet sing- 
ing voice. One evening its notes 
drifted from the stables where he 
worked to the veranda where sat 
the Scotch steel-master. Carnegie 
liked the voice and the song, and 
had the singer brought over to the 
great house so that he might enjoy 
the music at close range. Was that 
not a lucky day for Schwab? 

In my newspaper career I have in- 
terviewed many prominent business 
men; and I have reached two cen 
clusions: One is that most men who 
have captured the big prizes would 
have got along after a fashion under 
any circumstances. The other is 
that the attainment of conspicuous 
success in business is pretty much 
the result of one’s choice of a ¢a- 
reer; fortune gets in her best licks 
at the very threshold. 

I once worked beside an old news- 
paper man who felt he had been 
cheated by chance out of his fortune. 
As a boy of 12, he and a friend, 
looking for work, fell upon two jobs 
— one in a newspaper city rocm, 
the other in a broker’s office. The 
boys tossed a coin to see how they 
would divide the jobs. The fateful 
nickel sent his chum to the broker’s 
office — and to riches. 

“Tt’s all in the start,’’ the old re- 
porter would say. His classic exam- 
ple was John Jacob Astor. ‘Astor 
set out from Holland penniless. The 
ship which brought him over was 
held in the ice two months outside 
of New York. In those two months 
young Astor made the acquaintance 
of a passenger who told him of the 
opportunities of the fur trade, ex- 
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plaining that a poor man in exchange 
for toys and baubles might get 
countless skins which he could sell 
in London for fabulous sums. The 
delay of Astor’s boat put him in the 
way of a fortune, which in those 
days he could hardly have made in 
any other way.”’ 

Let anyone examine minutely his 
own career and see by what a small 
chance he was directed upon his 
present course and by what a small 
margin he missed another—the lit- 
tle want ‘‘ad’’ that set him forever 
in a bank, the chance recommenda- 
tion thet opened for him the door 
to the classroom as a teacher, the 
overheard conversation that point- 
ed the way for kim into a railroad 
office under the very eye of the 
President One of the great lum- 
bermen of the country — Thomas B. 
Walker — tells how he once waited 
in a country hotel for a letter from 
the University of Wisconsin which 
he heped would bring him a teach- 
ing position there. He dropped into 
conversation with a man from Min- 
neapolis who painted in golden col- 
ors the opportunities of that city. 
At that moment a whistle announced 
a river steamboat, bound for Minne- 
apolis. It was the hour of fate for 
Walker. Walker flipped a coin. The 
coin decided for the steamboat, and 
the would-be pedagogue left for 
Minneapolis before the letter came, 
and made a fortune in the lumber 
business. 

The case of James J. Hill offers 
an impressive example of the inter- 
ference of chance at the very outset 
of a career. When Hill was a boy, 
his imagination was inflamed by 
tales of the Orient and its shipping. 
So at 18 he started for the Atlantic 
seaboard to become a seaman He 
failed to find a place in any crew. 
At last, as the result of almost aim- 
less wandering, he found himself in 
a small Virginia town. There he 
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suddenly remembered that the town 
was the former home of an old 
classmate whose family had moved 
to the Pacific coast, and who had 
urgently invited Hill to visit him. 
Thereupon Hill made a decision. He 
turned his face to the Pacific, hop- 
ing that perhaps his old friend’s fa- 
ther might find him a place on some 
vessel. He trusted to chance for his 
route, and that chance led him by 
innumerable hitches to St. Paul 
where, he had learned on the way, 
he might join a brigade of trappers 
and traders and thus cross the Rock- 
ies. But the winter beat him to St. 
Paul. When he reached that small 
Minnesota village the last brigade of 
adventurers had gone. He dared not 
attempt the bleak trail over the 
mountains alone. The series of 
chances which had led him to St. 
Paul was destined to hold him there. 
It was at St. Paul that he found the 
opportunity, first to enter railroad- 
ing, and then to envision and build 
the great road which opened and 
developed half a continent. 

Andrew Carnegie often speculated 
on this contingency in his own for- 
tune. As a boy, riding in a locomo- 
tive cab, carrying a payroll, he drop- 
ped it from the cab window. The 
package fell on the bank of a stream 
and rolled to the very brink but not 
in. The engine was stopped and An- 
drew recovered his bundle. But sup- 
pose it had rolled into the deep 
stream, meditated the astute An- 
drew. He would most certainly 
have been reprimanded, perhaps dis- 
missed, and the whole course of his 
life changed. He might never have 
gone into the iron and steel busi- 
ness. And if he had not, there might 
have been no Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, and hence no Charles Schwab, 
and of course no United States Steel 
Corporation, and finally no such 
Judge Gary as we know. 

Judge Gary might still be practic- 
ing law but for the chance which 
brought him into court one day in 
a minor case against John W. Gates. 
Gates never forgot the drubbing he 
received at the hands of that young 
lawyer, and when he was ready to 
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put together his barbed-wire trust 
he hired Gary to pilot him through 
the pitfalls of the law. That set 
Gary into the way of forming later 
the Federal Iron Co. and ultimately 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Henry P. Davison tells how he 
was ‘‘shot’’ into promotion in a bank. 
He looked up one day and saw a re- 
volver and a solemn'madman de- 
manding payment of a check for 
many thousands “payable to Al- 
mighty God.”’ Bank tellers seldom 
have dramatic moments, but Davi- 
son had his. He read the check 
aloud — very loud, ostensibly to see 
that it was all right, but in reality 
to attract the attention of the other 
tellers. The ruse worked. The man 
in the next cage summoned an of- 
ficer, who seized the lunatic and 
saved the bank some of its money 
and Davison his life. He was 
promoted at once, and three years 
later was president of the bank. 

Good luck, of course, cannot 
achieve success all by itself. It must 
get hearty and valiant cooperation 
from its favorite. Whatever the 
verdict may be on the morals of Do- 
heny’s system of devouring govern- 
ment oil reserves, the fact remains 
that he is one of America’s wealthi- 
est men. He was sitting years ago 
in front of a little hotel in Los An- 
geles. He was broke and meditat- 
ing his next move. At that moment 
a wagon loaded with pitch and driv- 
en by a Mexican lumbered by. Do- 
heny hailed the driver and learned 
that the wagon-load of dirt came 
from Westlake Park. Doheny trol- 
leyed out to the park and, scratch- 
ing in the excavation, found the 
earth dark and apparently saturated 
with oil. He had no money, but he 
hunted up an old partner and the 
two got options on the land, raised 
a few dollars ‘and set to drilling. 
The oil gushed forth. In a few hours 
Doheny would have left Los Angeles 
had not that wagon crossed his vis- 
ion. And yet that wagon had passed 
a thousand persons, broadcasting its 
bargain. It was a call of fate to 
them all — but only Doheny’s ear 
heard the call. 
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In Defense of Birth Control 


Condensed from The Forum (May, ‘'27) 


Edward Murray. East 


DDAY the best example of tabu is 

birth control, though tomorrow it 

will be something else. At first 
the very mention of birta control was 
tabu. It violated the convention of 
secrecy shrouding all matters of sex 
and reproduction since time immemo- 
rial. Most of us have now passed 
beyond this stage. The idea of chil- 
dren by choice instead of by chance 
has made much headway. 


The central thesis of Malthus, that 
population tends naturally to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, 1s 
accepted by every scholar and is eas- 
ily demonstrable. We can raise the 
saturation point of population by new 
discoveries. But since we can neither 
enlarge our universe nor emigrate 
from it, we are trapped by our repro- 
ductive efficiency, and can escape only 
by reducing it or by living lives that 
are short and by no means merry, At 
the present rate of increase in world 
population, our agronomical skill will 
be taxed to the utmost in 200 years, 
even when a reasonable allowanre is 
made for a rise in performance rec- 
ords, 


We of the United States are apa- 
thetic to the population problem be- 
cause inordinate stores of natural re- 
sources have made us a hopelessly op- 
timistic nation. No evil day can pos- 
sibly dawn upon ws; we are too clever. 
Secretary Hoover may say, “Increas- 
ing population will force the United 
States to advance in scientific discov- 
ery or to lower its standard of liv- 
ing.” Eminent scientists may point 
out that the pitifully short lives full 
of hunger and misery endured by the 
peoples of China and India, and the 
economic disturbances of Western 
Europe, are due in large measure to 
population density. What of it! It 
can never happen to us! 
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And there is some justification for 
this position. I do believe that the 
United States will escape the popula- 
tion deluge that has submerged some 
of the older countries. It came upon 
the world’s stage at a time when it 
could profit by the great increase of 
knowledge in the immediate past. It 
probably will solve the population 
problem, but it will solve it by the 
only effective means, contraception. 
Already the birth rate has fallen; per- 
haps it will ultimately drop to a point 
that will insure a stationary popula- 
tion having an optimum economic 
efficiency. 


But this millenium cannot come if 
birth control is a general practice 
among the well-to-do, the while im- 
possible among the poor. It cannot 
come by what Margaret Sanger calls a 
“cradle competition between the fit 
and the unfit.” It can come only by 
encouraging parents of every station 
to have only those cuiidren who can 
be blessed with health and educated 
to their whole capacity. 


It is upon moral grounds that the 
chief arguments against birth control 
are made. And these moral grounds 
resolve themselves into custom. That 
which is novel is only too often im- 
moral to persons who cannot or do 
not reason clearly. 


It is said that birth control would 
cause racial deterioration, because the 
opportunity of producing genius is re- 
stricted, and because there is an asso- 
ciation between fine minds and feeble 
bodies. The first point becomes absurd 
when one realizes that the fundament- 
al requisite for genius is good heritage 
and environment. America no doubt 
teems with potential greatness, a 
goodly proportion of which will never 
come to fruition because of lack of 
opportunity, But wide-spread oppwr- 
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tunity can only be offered to develop- 
ing manhood and womanhood in a na- 
tion unharrassed by population diffi- 
culties. The second contention is 
simply false. Terman has recently 
shown that the thousand most intelli- 
gent children of California are above 
the average in bodily health and 
strength. 

Birth control is called “unnatural.” 
Of course it is, like clothing and 
houses, like cooked food, like medi- 
cines, like all the arts and sciences, 
like everything that distinguishes 
man from the lower animals, like 
marriage itself. More often still the 
injunction to Noah is quoted, “Be 
fruitful and multiply,” given, accord- 
ing to tradition, when the people of 
the earth were eight in number. How 
can a priest justify these words under 
present conditions? Moreover, the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus bids us ‘‘e- 
sire not a multitude of unprofitable 
children.” The purpose given by Paul 
(1 Cor. 7) for Christian marriage is 
to avoid promiscuity. Nothing is said 
about procreation, therefore it cannot 
be said to be the sole purpose of mar- 
Triage. This conclusion is tacitly 
agreed upon by all sects when they 
bless marriages between people who 
are beyond reproductive age. 

Neo-Malthusian leaders’ give 
reasons to justify birth control: 


1. The health of mother and child. 
Many people should remain childless 
because of hereditary predisposition 
to disease or abnormality. Dr. W. A. 
Pusey (Pres., Am. Medical Assn.) 
states: “It is women that bear the 
penalties in injury, disease, and deatk 
and mental torture that are involved 
in unlimited child bearing. They have 
a right to know how they can intelli- 
gently,—not crudely and dangerously, 
—control their sexual lives. And they 
are justified by the highest considera- 
tions in fighting persistently until 
they have this right granted to them.” 

2. The happiness of married life. It 
is said that birth control will bring 
peace, harmony, and love to the home 
by freeing parents from the haunting 
fear of having children which they 
are unprepared for physically and eco- 
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nomically. By encouraging’ early 
marriage, it will lessen prostitution 
and promote morality. 


3. The relief of overpopulation. “It 
is certain,” says Dr. E. O. Baker, the 
distinguished economist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, “that if 
the population of the United States 
continues to increase for more than 
another century, as it has during the 
past century, there is no means by 
which the present standard of living 
can be maintained, except by importa- 
tion of foodstuffs from other lands,— 
which will need their foodstuffs even 
more than we. Within 200 or 300 
years must come a stationary popula- 
tion throughout the world. Whether 
this stationary state will be one of 
misery, as in China and India today, 
or one of well-being, will depend 
largely upon voluntary restriction of 
population.” 

4. The improvement of the race. 
Feebiemindedness, epilepsy, certain 
types of insanity and numerous abnor- 
malities are hereditary. An increas- 
ing proportion means racial deteriora- 
tion. And the birth rate of those of 
low mentality everywhere is now 
greater than of those of high men- 
tality. 

5. The prevention of poverty. The 
Marxian remedy for poverty is a more 
equable distribution of the world’s 
goods. But the least capable have the 
largest families. Is it practicable 
that under these conditions the capa- 
ble should be penalized to support 
them? 

6. The progress of civilization, The 
means used by uncivilized peoples to 
relieve overpopulation are abortion, 
infanticide, war, starvation, disease. 
They are not due solely to overpopula- 
tion and cannot be wholly abolished 
by birth control; but overpopulation 
is their chief cause, and birth control 
will do more toward eliminating them 
than any other one thing. 

In short, birth control is a highly 
ethical proposal, If civilization ad- 
vances, it will come. For we are not 
to be ruled forever by tabu. 
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Why Do Good Women Read Bad Books? 


Condensed from Pictorial Review (May, '27) 


Corinne Lowe 


NE day I was attending a bridge 
party in a small town. The group 
was made up of women who are 

usually described as good. That is, 
between the vagrancy of a woman’s 
heart and the steadfastness of her 
conscience they admitted no compre- 
mise. Many of their comments indi- 
cated this. They were for everything 
which sustained marriage and the 
home against arrogant tides of emo- 
tionality. They were against every- 
thing that savored of personal laxity. 
Yes, yes, good women, every one of 
them! 

What was my surprise therefore to 
hear the manner in which these same 
puritans approached one of the late 
books! 


“Have you read The Poignant Poin- 
settia?” asked one. 

“No, but I’m dying to get hold of it. 
They say it’s simply thrilling. Have 
you got it, Mrs. Dutton?” 

“Yes, I have, but there are ten oth- 
ers that have asked for it before you. 
My minister’s wife has it now.” 

“Your minister’s wife! Won't she 
be shocked?” 

“Well,” Mrs. Dutton retorted, “she 
read The Coil of the Cobra, and I guess 
if she can stand that that she’s ready 
for anything.” 

“Oh, wasn’t that Coil of the Cobra 
thrilling?” crooned a third member of 
the group, “Do you remember that 
place where the Bedouin takes Eunice 
into his tent and deties her to wave 
the white scarf—’” 

The books thus artfully disguised 
under the foregoing titles did not rep- 
resent that day’s array of literary 
topics. Quite evidently these women 
had read everything of a similar char- 
acter which has come out during the 
past 20 yer. 3. 

Is that group without significance? 
Far from it. In any community of 
America you are sure to find the same 
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phenomenon—a small group of good 
women who make a practice of read- 
ing bad books. 

Of course this immediately raises 
the issue, ‘What are bad books?” Here 
we stumble on that old block of rela- 
tivity. Many of the world’s classic ex- 
amples of literature would be decided- 
ly bad for the impressionable mind of 
youth, upon which these classics leave 
images of sensuality and degradation 
unrelieved by any compensating sense 
of the author’s style or of the rich pat- 
tern of life into which he fits such 
images. And they are equally bad for 
many another person who is adult 
without being mature. 


An example of this latter condition- 
ing was furnished me that very after- 
noon by Mrs. Dutton. After discuss- 
ing The Coil of the Cobra she launch- 
ed into a diatribe against The Kreutzer 
Sonata. 

“That book should be prohibited,” 
she declared, snapping her teeth as if 
she were catching her words in a trap 
instead of merely releasing them. 
“What a dreadful thing to fall into 
the hands of the young! Absolutely 
immoral!” 

It was incredible. This novel by 
the great ascetic prophet of modern 
times, Leo Tolstoy, had for her no 
message save certain trank descriptive 
passages, That the author had achiev- 
ed in this work the most powerful of 
sermons against unchastity—this pass- 
ed completely over her head. With 
equal serenity she was bound to ignore 
the fact that Anna Karenina, in its 
unflinching representation of the Dead 
Sea fruit of an illicit love, constitutes 
another majestic tract. 

For Mrs. Dutton and all other adults 
of equally biased approach The Kreut- 
zer Sonata and Anna Karenina are 
“bad” books. So are Flaubert’s Ma- 
dame Bovary and Hardy’s Jude the Ob- 
scure and scores more of the world’s 
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great masterpieces, For when Mrs. 
Dutton and her like pick up these 
books it is exactly as if they went 
straight for the worm in the center of 
the apple. All flavor of the literary 
fruit is lost to them in this morbid re- 
search. 

But, discounting individual inter- 
pretations, what is a book which is 
essentially bad? Let us consider the 
volume which I have called The Coil 
of the Cobra as an example. The first 
element that makes this book vicious 
is its lack of proportion. It attaches 
supreme importance to the part played 
by Love in human destiny. Such love 
is never by any chance that for God 
or humanity «<r work or friends. It 
never wastes its precious essence upon 
the spiritual adjustment of two people 
in the married state. 

No, the only love that counts in the 
bad book is one for a human being of 
the opposite sex who is endowed with 
the unique glamor—that of being for- 
bidden. Always one of the chief char- 
acters must be married or under re- 
ligious orders or something equally in- 
convenient to the affections. If by 
chance both hero and heroine are free 
to love, the situation is rendered toler- 
able in the only possible way. One of 
the two must think that the ofher is 
chained either by literal tie or by 
some ignoble mode of life, 

This latter technique has obtained 
a tremendous vogue. Time and again 
we find the hero of the bad book trying 
to extricate himself from the spell cast 
u,on him by some girl whom he has 
every reason to consider evil. In sim- 
ilar spirit we are often induced to 
think that the man for whom the hero- 
ine of the bad book has onceived such 
an irresistiole passion is separated 
from her by race, religion, and all the 
perverse ways of an alien continent. 
Then we discover that this dashing 
gentleman with the hassock on his 
brow is, in reality, some manicured 
M. P. whose valet is waiting for him 
right around the corner. 

The effect of this method is highly 
satisfactory. A good woman who reads 
such « book gets her coveted glimpses 
of a naughty world, and ultimately 
she gts, too, the moral glow of real- 
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izing that her guide through this 
naughty world is a dear, dewy-eyed 
young thing with no more crime in 
her than a dish of spinach. 

Yes, the Great Love of the bad book 
must either be forbidden or it must 
seem to be forbidden. Of course, too, 
such love can not be accommodated by 
the usual banal surroundings. Imag- 
ine subjecting that glorious fiery spirit 
to the mildew of lawn-mower or gas- 
range! 

Sometimes the characters are trauns- 
ported to a princely drawing-room 
where the skin of some jungle beast 
supplies the emotional key-note. Some- 
times the chosen milieu is an artist’s 
studio. The forest primeval has been 
tried many times. So have islands 
and African villages. But perhaps the 
most popul: r shrine of G-r-r-r-eat Love 
is the desert. 

There is a second characteristic of 
the bad book. This is that these peo- 
ple who dedicate all their talents to 
love are nce ver real people, They are 
straw dummies responding to only one 
stimulus—the sirocco of this Great 
Passion. That solidity of character, 
that complexity of motive, which make 
significant any similar experience un- 
dergone by the hero of a great book is 
denied to these poor puppets. The re- 
sult is that the bad vook is destined 
to fill a reader’s mind with ideas ut- 
terly unrelated to real life. 

Still a third objection to the bad 
book is its frequent lack of candor. 
Whereas great literature which has 
this same treasured motivation of a 
forbidden love deals boldly with the 
situation, these tawdry echoes of life 
“vet by” because of their furtive qual- 
ity. By means of a shrewdly conceiv- 
ed technique they tease the imagina- 
tion of the reader without ever af- 
fronting the eye of the censor. 

Apropos of this characteristic, I re- 
call the widened eyes with which the 
wife of a church deacon met my re- 
marks concerning that book which | 
have called The Poignant Poinsettia. 
“What?” protested she. “Why, how 
can you think that book is immoral? 
Why, look at all those asterisks!” 

If that be the basis of morality then 
the bad book rates high in virtue. Per- 
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sonally, however, I frequently regard 
seeing stars as the symptom of a moral 
fall. Mixing my figures, I might say 
that these children of the author’s 
brain are suffering from an infantile 
disease and the name of that disease 
is aste-rickets. This applies, not only 
to the literal symbol, but to that en- 
tire system of crafty and unwholesome 
elision which passes for purity in the 
eyes of many a woman reader. 


For a final and most indignant defi- 
nition of the bad book I must revert 
to tne words of a woman of my ac- 
quaintance. “It’s a beautiful book,” 
she affirmed. “And so moral! Think 
of the way that poor Xenia goes back 
to her husband.” 

Yes, yes, they nearly always do “go 
back”—these heroes and heroines of 
the bad book which is unprovided 
with that safety-device, the exotic gen- 
tleman who turns out to be an eligible 
title or the sinister charmer who is 
ultimately revealed as an innocent slip 
of a girl. Beautiful princesses and 
handsome hussars, grave-faced priests 
and unhappy wives—all buy a return- 
ticket when they book for the desert. 


But how do they return? They go 
back to Duty in such a way as to make 
the woman reader sigh. “Think of 
giviug up anything so beautiful!” All 
that their renunciation of Love ever 
accomplishes is to convince some girl 
that a woman’s life is valueless unless 
she is hit by one of these cyclones of 
emotion. 

Works like The Poignant Poinsettia 
sell by the thousand. And to whom? 
It needs only a few inquiries among 
librarians and book-sellers to confirm 
one’s own impression. The bulk of 
such literature is consumed by women 
whose most abandoned moment has 
been to place the paper cap of a bon- 
bon upon their heads. 

Why is this? Why do the sisters 
amoug us who are anti-everything 
that savors of personal license reverse 
ali their principles when it comes to 
books? What need does this type of 
book satisfy in the life of good women? 

Well, undoubtedly it represents a 
stimulant, a heady draft which takes 
them out of themselves, far away from 
the pressing walls of domesticity. But 
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it represents something else also. It 
is to them a veritable compensation. 
For what? 


But wait until you hear about a cer- 
tain woman I know. She is 40 years 
old, has brought up six children, and 
is very, very good. Once in her teens 
I think she played “post-office,” and 
she has been trying to live down the 
escapade ever since. She is the sort 
of woman who would think the High- 
landers very immoral for wearing 
such short skirts. And once to my 
certain knowledge she stopped her sub- 
scription to a magazine simply on the 
ground that it had printed a story 
about a divorced woman. 


Yet this same model of rectitude 
would rather read about those naugh- 
ty artists’ studios than about anything 
else in the world—unless indeed it be 
the parching sands of the desert. Ev- 
ery evening, after the stockings are 
darned, she sits down and goes after 
the Great Love reserved for those for- 
tunates who are—or seem to be— 
fettered. 


“Why do you enjoy books like that 
so much?” I asked her, 

“Oh, I guess they kind of get me 
out of myself,” she said. ‘You see, 
the women are so different from me.” 

“But Eskimos are much more unlike 
you than these women,’ was my an- 
swer. “So are the people in the mid- 
dle ages. But I notice you never read 
about either of them.” She stared at 
me uneasily, and I pressed the point. 
“Come, come,” I urged, “you don’t feel 
that the unhappy married-countess who 
falls in love with the Morovcan bandit 
there in that book you're reading is 
so very strange,“do you? Don’t you 
just seem one with her?” 

“Why, yes,” she faltered guiltily at 
last, “I guess maybe I do.” 

I am no psychoanalyst, but before 
that evening was over I had traced the 
source of this woman’s literary crav- 
ing. It seems that in her childhood 
she had gone to a circus and had ex- 
pressed the wish to her parents to be 
come a bareback-rider. Her parents 
told her that it was sinful to want to 
be like that woman who wore such 
short skirts and was seen in public 
places and traveled about with all 
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sorts of people. So the small girl had 
pushed her unworthy ambition far 
back into the recesses of consciousness 
and had developed along those lines of 
conventional goodness which we have 
pictured. 


During these years she had no con- 
scious wish to swerve from her path of 
ideal wife and mother. Yet always the 
image of that bareback-rider had 
haunted the shadowy hinterland of her 
mind and a childish desire for the 
glamorous irregularity which she rep- 
resented was all the stronger because 
of its long repression. This bareback- 
rider was one with the heroines of the 
bad books—bold, daring, familiar with 
strange lands, ready for all intoxicat- 
ing adventure. 


And so when the good woman read 
about these free and fascinating ladies 
she did more than get out of herself. 
She got into herself. She identified 
her own being with that of her hero- 
ines and through them fulfilled her de- 





sire for a more exciting career than 
her own, 

Is it heresy to say that there are 
many women like her? That we love 
to find ourselves doing in books what 
we dare not do in real life? That in 
the bad book our subconscious minds 
take revenge upon the conscious ideals 
of conventional virtue controlling our 
actions? Hardly. For each one of us 
has a dual nature, and if the wise and 
good and majestic Emerson could say, 
“T have in me the germ of every hu- 
man infirmity,” the remainder of hu- 
manity can not be less reserved. 

Yes, if we read bad books—or great 
books in a bad way—let us at least be 
honest about it. For we can’t justify 
ourselves by any of the usual formu- 
las—that it’s only a book, or that dear 
Xenia went back to her husband in the 
end or that the hypnotic gentleman in 
the turban turned out to be an eligible 
title. Least of all can we say that this 
sort of thing “does no harm.” It cer- 
tainly does, 
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Millionaires of Sport 


Condensed from Success (May, '27) 
Fitzhugh Wright 


NEW profession, offering riches 

beyond the dreams of a Horatio 

Alger hero, has grown up in 
America since the War. The Industry 
of Sports offers lucrative employment 
to thousands and has made million- 
aires of its outstanding stars. 

A championship in any sport is 
worth $500,000 to the possessor, and 
the values of a title range on up to 
the staggering figure of $20,000,000. 
It seems almost incredible that mere 
physical prowess should command 
such rich rewards—more than the 
most intelligent minds of the country. 
Yet the public seems willing, and even 
struggles, to make the transient thrills 
of sports the most valuable of com- 
modities. 

The federal income tax returns last 
year showed 74 men in the country 
with incomes of more than one mil- 
lion dollars a year. But the great in- 
comes of these 74 men came from the 
interest on accumulated property. 
Their average salary, earned as heads 
of corporations, was $54,000 a year. 
There are dozens of sports celebrities 
whose yearly incomes are greater than 
the nation’s industrial leaders. To 
list only a few: 

Tunney, heavyweight cham- 
pion . ..... $1,000,000 


Dempsey, former champion 400,000 
Tex Rickard, promoter 300,000 
Delaney, light-heavyweight 

champion 250,000 
Babe Ruth, home run cham- 

pion 150,090 
Cobb, champion batsman 75,000 
Judge Landis, baseball exec- 

utive 65,000 
Speaker, champion fielder 60,000 
Gertrude Ederle, champion 

woman swimmer /, 60,000 
Hagen, golf champion... 40,000 


These 10 heroes earn riore in a year 
than 44 of the group of America’s in- 
dustrial chieftains received in salaries. 
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The profession of sports, which re- 
quires a strong body, occasionally a 
bright mind, and invariably a compe- 
tent publicity agent, has more million- 
aires in proportion to its numbers 
than any of the clder occupations. Lit- 
erally scores of the limited number of 
professional athletes earn from $15,- 
000 to $50,000 a year. No wonder 
small boys want to be sports cham- 
pions, 

Young men with a bent for athletics 
are going into the profession of 
sports in increasing numbers. Base- 
ball is full of young men who studied 
to be lawyers, physicians, and school 
teachers. A young graduate has a ter- 
rific struggle to live in the first years 
out of college. Eddie Tryon, Colgate’s 
best known football player, got a job 
when he graduated last Fall, but it 
paid him less than $30 a week. You 
can hardly blame him for accepting 
$7500 to play football for four months. 
Ed Munn, University of Nebraska 
athlete, made more than $100,000 in 
the prize ring in less than a year. 
Grange earned something over $300,- 
000 in two years as professional foot- 
ball player and movie star. 

There is a disposition generally to 
deplore such a situation as setting up 
false standards for the youth of the 
land. It is demoralizing, some say, 
that a baseball player or prizefighter 
should have a bigger salary than the 
President of the United States. But 
if the public considers home-runs ex- 
citing enough to flock to see Babe Ruth 
perform, he is certainly entitled to a 
fair share of the gate receipts. Demp- 
sey received $27,500 when he won the 
championship from Willard, and $700,- 
000 when he lost it to Tunney, If he 
is overpaid, the public is to blame. 
There is no law compelling anyone to 
attend a prize fight and thus contrib- 
ute to the champion’s million-a-year 
salary. And so long as the public 
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makes millionaires of athletes, ambi- 
tious young men will seek a career in 
sports. You have as much chance of 
earning a competence today with a 
golf club or a baseball bat as with a 
set of law books or a surgeon’s knife. 

For pleying baseball Ruth receives 
$70,000 a year. He received $75,000 
for a four weeks’ venture in motion 
pictures. In vaudeville he can earn 
several thousand dollars a week. He 
has an income from newspaper syndi- 
cate articles and the use of his name 
for advertising, As a chattel, he would 
be worth $2,500,000 to his owner on the 
basis of his annual earnings. 

In the seven years he was champion, 
Dempsey earned about $2,000,000 in 
seven fights. The by-products of cham- 
pionship—motion pictures, vaudeville 
engagements, training camp admis- 
sions and the sale of his name for ad- 
vertising, brought him $2,000,000 more. 
In all sports the trend is toward big- 
ger crowds, higher prices, and larger 
rewards for the athletes. Dempsey re- 
ceived only $27,500 as Willard’s chal- 
lenger, but seven years later Tunney 
received $200,000 as challenger. His 
present contracts for his first year may 
well gross a million and a quarter dol- 
lars. That puts a value of more thar 
$20,000,000 on the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. 

We may define a millionaire as one 
who is earning $60,000 a year. That 
is what one could earn with a million 
invested in first mortgage bonds. It 
is sufficient for the modest needs of 
most. "Baseball has a squad of such 
millionaires besides Ruth. Cobb and 
Speaker are reported to receive $75,- 
000 and 60,000 repectively, though this 
may be exaggerated. At least a dozen 
players in the major leagues hav. sal- 
aries of from $20,000 to $30,000 4 year. 

Delaney, the prize fighter, has made 
approximately $500,000 in the last 
three years. Hagen is reported to 





gather from various sources connected 
with golf, $30,000 to $40,000 a year. Not 
a great sum in sports, but three or four 
times the salary of the Governor of the 
State of New York. Gertrude Ederle 
swam the English Channel and imme- 
diately vaudevilie circuits, concert 
managers, newspaper syndicates and 
bathing suit manufacturers flooded her 
with offers which grossed something 
more than a million dol'ars. 


Sport has its entrepreneurs as well 
as its gladiators. There are capital- 
ists and promoters and manufacturers, 
as well as performers. It is attract- 
ing millionaires as investors, as well 
as creating millionaires, Even so drab 
and exclusive a sport as tennis has 
been exploited by Pyle. Suzanne Leng- 
len and Pyle made, according to 
shrewd estimates, $50,000 each on the 
tour, and Richards and Miss Browne 
about $25,000 and $15,000 respectively. 


One reason that athletes are highly 
paid is that competition in sports is 
in the wrong direction. In most sports 
there is but one champion, and sev- 
eral promoters. In boxing, for in- 
stance, several promoters bid for the 
services of the title holder. 


The Romans had their gladiatorial 
combats in which slaves and prison- 
ers of war were whipped into the 
arena to battle with swords until one 
or the other was dead. But they paid 
them nothing. Modern civilization 
satisfies the same impulse in the an- 
nual heavyweight championship fight 
ani eases its conscience by paying the 
gladiators handsomely. 


If you doubt the existence of this 
lust for combat in humanity, consider 
this. A boxing championship will 
draw $2,000,000, a football game $1,- 
000,000, a baseball game $200,000, a 
billiard match $5,000, and a chess 
match $500. The gentler the sport, 
the less interest it commands. 
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Mass Retailing Here—To Stay 


Condensed from Nation’s Business (May, '27) 
E. A. Filene 


EARLY three years ago I said 

that chain department stores 

were an inevitable development 
of the future. The event is coming 
to pass even more quickly than I ex~ 
pected. 

The Macy Department Stores now 
number five. Their New York store 
alone sold over $75,000,000 in 1926, 
and they control stores in Toledo 
and Atlanta, and are acquiring sub- 
stantial interests in other large 
stores. Gimbel Brothers have great 
stores in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Milwaukee, control the two Saks 
stores in New York, and the Kauf- 
mann and Baer store of Pittsburgh. 
The National Department Stores 
chain numbered 15 stores in 1925. 
The Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion owns 7 department stores, in 
New York, Newark, Baltimore, Buf- 
falo (2), Minneapolis, and Louis- 
ville; and part ownership in Gun- 
ther’s'and Lord & Taylor’s in New 
York. 

On the Pacific Coast Schlesinger 
& Sons own department stores in 
San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, 
and Tacoma; and Hale Bros. Stores, 
a group of six in San Francisco, San 
Jose, Sacramento, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles. In the middle west, and 
south, are similar examples on a 
smaller scale. 

As yet, these systems are mostly 
separate stores under single owner- 
ship. Only when there is central 
buying and coordination of opera- 
tions can they be said to be chain- 
store systems. What will be the 
effect of fully developed chains of 
department stores on the existing 
department store and the existing 
chain stores? For instance, will a 
chain of department stores selling, 
among other things, shoes, be more 
effective than a chain of shoe stores? 
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At present the movement into de- 
partment-store chains has only be- 
gun. As it develops, all the shoe 
departments, for example, will be 
operated under one executive as a 
chain of shoe stores. No single de- 
partment store or ‘“‘single-line chain” 
will be able to stand up long against 
this class of organization, which will 
be able to buy in larger quantities 
and sell cheaper. Just imagine such 
a chain in 100 cities and big towns. 
The more stores, the better they 
could do the job. The total profits 
would be very large. 


If these conclusions are sound, it 
means that the department store 
chain will determine the fate not 
only of the individual department 
store, but of the small individual re- 
tail stores also. Small retailers will 
bear in mind, of course, that the de- 
partment store itself has no choice 
in the matter. Unless it meets the 
chain stores, it will likewise be put 
out of business. 


This statement will probably be 
challenged; but calm study of the 
facts will show that it is true. Re- 
member that there are already 
chains in half a hundred lines of 
goods, or types of products, most of 
which department stores are selling. 
Every such chain affects the busi- 
ness of the department store in a 
way that individual stores never 
have done, because the department 
store, even with its waste, can un- 
dersell individual stores. But chain 
stores can buy at least as cheaply 
as department stores, and do busi- 
ness at less cost. The time might 
come when groups of chain stores— 
with non-competing products — will 
come together in one building, pre- 
serving their individuality, but com- 
bining their power, just as the Pa- 
cific coast fruit growers have so suc- 
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cessfully done. Thus they would 
add to their present great power all 
other powers that the department 
store now has. 

Two great mail-order houses have 
lately opened chains of retail stores: 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. in Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Seattle, Evansville, und Marysville 
(Kans.); Montgomery Ward & Co. 
in Chicago, Kansas City, Portland 
(Ore.), St. Paul, Oakland, Fort 
Worth and Baltimore. I predict that 
within 10 years they will be doing 
more business through these retail 
stores then they are doing by mail 
order now, and in addition will be 
doing more mail-order business also 
than they are doing at present. Each 
retail department store will enable 
them to fill more definitely the mail- 
order needs of that territory. 


I must go a step further in pre- 
senting the array of our competitors: 
the stores that sell only at one price 
or at a limited range of prices. This 
movement, while still in its infancy, 
carries the great power of undersell- 
ing the individual stores on the most 
wanted lines of goods. The Thom 
McAn $4 shoe shops and others have 
made a successful beginning. Wool- 
worth is doing a business of $250,- 
000,000 annually on 5- and 10-cent 
goods — practically the most re- 
stricted area in which one-price 
goods can be made. The possibili- 
ties of applying Woolworth ideas to 
higher-priced goods are great. This 
must lead definitely to chains of one- 
price stores. 

What, then, will happen to the 
wholesaler and middleman as the 
movement for chains grows greater? 
These new forms of retail distribu- 
tion usually buy in enormous quanti- 
ties from producers direct, and as a 
result intermediaries have been en- 
countering difficult times. 

Wholesalers, jobbers, and other 
intermediaries can save themselves 
by becoming centers of chains com- 
prised of their old customers. They 
are in touch with individual stores. 
They have established machinery for 
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buying for many stores — the ma- 
chinery that can most easily be ex- 
panded into mass buying, on which 
chain stores must chiefly depend for 
success. If they are far-sighted 
enough to organize their present 
customers and others into ehains, a 
small percentage of profit will mean 
much more than they ever earned 
before. 

The small stores must unite to 
compete with chain stores. Such or- 
ganization is a difficult thing for in- 
dividualistic private store owners to 
do, but with no other choice they 
will do it. A weak organization, 
however, would not do; it must be 
as efficient as the centrally owned 
chain-store organization. If it is 
made so it should be made more ef- 
fective than a chain of centrally- 
owned stores, because individual 
ownership gives the direct interest 
of a proprietor to each store, and 
more intimate personal acquaintance 
with many of his customers. 


Finally, what about the produc- 
ers? Like the retailer and whole- 
saler, he cannot escape from the 
chain-stores. If he is not ready to 
aecept them unreservedly, he should 
sel! say one-third or one-half of his 
product to chains, and the rest where 
chains are not vet functioning. Later 
he will probably conclude to special- 
ize — ‘‘Fordize’’ — on one or a few 
articles. No one manufacturer in 
this era of mass production can suc- 
cessfully make, at the lowest price, 
the many things required. 


Certainly the right way is not to 
shut his eyes and refuse to sell to 
chains. By so doing he simply 
forces chains to manufacture for 
themselves, and, the sale of their 
output being assured, they will prob- 
ably be able to produce for less than 
he can. 

If producers of goods that can be 
sold in mass quantities will adopt 
the principle of best quality for low- 
est price, of production on the basis 
of scientific fact rather than opinion. 
then they will also greatly increase 
their businesses and their profits. 
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A True Secret Service Story 


(Continued from inside cover) 


instructions from Pershing. He told 
Bundy there had been so much loose 
talk about the St. Mihiel offensive 
that the news had leaked into Ger- 
many, and Pershing had decided to 
call off that attack. The actual at- 
tack would be made about the same 
date, September 10, but through the 
Gap of Belfort. General Bundy and 
his staff were at once to prepare 
plans for the attack. Some 250,000 
men, with a strong artillery, would 
take part. 

Detachments from these divisions 
now began arriving in Belfort to re- 
connoiter the trenches they were to 


occupy. But all must be done most 
secretly. That would be difficult in 
Belfort. The Alsace front had been 


quiet so long that this influx of 
American generals made Belfort sit 
up and take notice. The German 
agents had found Belfort, with its 
many German-speaking Alsatians a 
happy hunting-ground, with plenty 
of cover. It was only a few miles 
from Switzerland, hotbed of spies 
and center of the German spy sys- 
tem. As the news spread, much of 
Belfort’s male population converged 
upon the Tonneau d’Or, to stand in 
the lobby and crane eager necks. 

Backed by orders from General 
Petain, the staffs of the French ar- 
mies in Alsace turned over their bat- 
tle-maps to the Americans. That 
aroused some perturbation among 
our French allies. Did the some- 
times too ardent Americans propose 
to stir up this rest sector with ala- 
rums and excursions? Most sincerely 
they hoped not. 

But it looked so. All along the 
20-mile front selected for the attack, 
American reconnaissance parties 
were now examining trenches, dug- 
outs, gun-positions, rest-billets, 
which they believed their respective 
divisions were soon to occupy. The 
staff was preparing a plan for the 
attack. The stern businesslike si- 
lence of the American officers, work- 
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ing day and night in their centrally 
located headquarters, heightened the 
tension. 

Now was the time, Colonel Conger 
decided. Surely reports of what was 
going on must have reached Ger- 
many. Now was the time to furnish 
proof to Hindenburg and Ludendorft 
that a strong American attack in Al- 
sace was coming. He had been en- 
couraged by the frequent appearance 
of several gentlemen in the hotel, 
even in his own corridor. So, in his 
room in the Tonneau d’Or, Colonel 
Conger sat himself down and wrote 
a letter to General Pershing. He re- 
ported that all was ready for the big 
attack through the Belfort Gap, if 
Pershing would but set the date. 

Colonel Conger made a copy of 
the letter, using a brand-new sheet 
of carbon-paper, which clearly sten- 
ciled every word. He crumpled up 
the carbon-paper and threw it into 
the waste-basket. Then he left the 
room. For five minutes this clever 
intelligence officer walked about the 
lobby. Upon returning to his room, 
the waste-basket was empty! It had 
taken no longer than that. 

General Petain, commander-in- 
chief of the French Army, appeared 
suddenly in Belfort. He held, rather 
ostentatiously, a conference of all 
the corps and division commanders 
in the region. To the German agents, 
it doubtless looked like part of the 
preparation for battle. What really 
happened was that General Petain 
thanked the assembled generals for 
their cooperation in preparing the 
battle of Alsace, and told them, for 
the first time, that the battie was 
never to come off. It was, he ex- 
plained, a ruse. 

The end justified it all. The In- 
telligence Section found soon after 
that three German divisions, 36,000 
men, had been moved from near St. 
Mihiel, more than 100 miles to help 
repel the expected American attack at 
Belfort. Then on September 12 the 
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American people were electrified by 
despatches announcing that the real 
attack upon St. Mihiel salient had 
commenced. It was completely suc- 
cessful. The German reserves there 
were too weak for a counter-attack. 
The ruse had worked. 

So the same game was tried again. 
Immediately after its victory at St. 
Mihiel, the American First Army 
prepared for a greater blow at the 
Germans in the Meuse-Argonne re- 
gion northwest of St. Mihiel. Now 
if the Germans could be made to be- 
lieve that 500,000 American troops, 
with guns and supplies, were mov- 
ing from the St. Mihiel region not 
northwest but southeast, the First 
Army would again be able to sur- 
prise the enemy. So came about the 
“battle of Lorraine.”’ 

It was decided to create the im- 
pression that preparations were afoot 
for a great converging attack upon 
the powerful fortress of Metz. Ger- 
man observers began reporting that 
Allied aviators were becoming very 
inquisitive about the German rear 
areas. Planes were flying far behind 
the lines, evidently seeking photo- 
graphs and information. This was 
one of the early premonitory signs 
of a far-reaching offensive. It was 
followed by another, equally well 
recognized. The Allied artillery be- 
gan dropping shells far behind the 
German lines, upon points untouched 
for years. German observers, noting 
every detail, could conclude only 
that preparations were being made 
for the barrage and concentration 
fire that precede and accompany an 
attack. 

On the night of September 21, 
German listening-posts heard the un- 
mistakable clatter of tanks behind 
the American lines. Next morning, 
their observers noted many tank 


was repeated. A large force of tanks 
seemed to be concentrating behind 
the American lines, and tanks are 
used only in attacks. 

Marshal Foch made a flying visit 
to Lorraine in his special train. He 
and General Pershing went over the 
battle-field just as the tanks were 
assembling; and the next day Mar- 
shal Foch held an Allied conference 
in the large and rather conspicuous 
city of Nancy....Next, radio mes- 
sages began to fill the air. They 
were in code, of course, but a code 
the Germans could decipher, and 
when they did they came to this as- 
tounding conclusion: A great many 
American troops—they identified the 
wireless stations of half a dozen di- 
visions—were moving up to the 
front. They belonged to a new 
American Army, the Tenth. A new 
Army was created by radio! 

The bluff worked. That is why, 
when on September 26, 240,000 
Americans jumped off west of the 
Meuse all the way to the Argonne 
Forest, they found immediately fac- 
ing them only 60,000 Germans. It 
was two or three days before the 
Germans could bring to the real 
point of danger the reserve divisions 
that had been awaiting elsewhere 
the attack that never came. Mean- 
time, the Americans had dealt the 
Germans one of the hardest blows 
of the decisive campaign of 1918. 

After the Armistice, the Intelli- 
gence Section came in contact with 
a key man of the German Intelli- 
gence, who fully verified the effects 
of these two unfought “battles.” ... So 
two battles that never were fought, 
and never were meant to be fought. 
helped to end the world’s greatest 
war. It was a neat piece of work, 
of which General Pershing could say 
afterward, laughing  delightedly: 














tracks. The next night the noise ‘Rather think we foxed ’em.”’ 
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The Eternal Question 


Condensed from The Independent 


Nellie B, Miller 


ORE than 3000 years ago, Job, tor- 
tured in mind and body, voiced 
the eternal question of the soul 

of man—the cry of humanity for ap- 
proach unto God. “Oh, that I knew 
where I might find }‘im!” moaned Job 
in his anguish; and that plaint is as 
persistent today. How shall a man 
approach to God? 


Those of a scientific turn of mind 
reason God into the universe by an 
intellectual appreciation of the intel- 
ligence which underlies the universal 
order. They observe that the orderly 
arrangement of an atom is as marvel- 
ous as the precision of the solar sys- 
tem and presupposes an_ intelligent 
Creator and Supervisor, while the 
vastness of the u:iverse, of which our 
solar system is but one of many, 
speaks of His infinity. Such observ- 
ers are quite ready to accept of God 
as an intellectual concept, but of God 
as an ever-present power in their daily 
living they are quite unaware. 


Others argue God into the universe 
because of humanity’s deep need. Life. 
as they experience it and observe it, 
is full of puzzling inconsistencies. 
They see men suffering, like Job, un- 
deserved sorrow and pain, and only 
in some scheme of final retribution 
can their sense of justice be satisfied. 
They, too, are groping after God, seek- 
ing some physical assurance of His 
presence—these include the pathetic 
frequenters of the spiritualistic se- 
ances and the followers of every new 
cult and creed. Unable to reason out 
a philosophy for themselves, they are 
always looking for a leader. 


Why have both these methods fail- 
ed so signally to satisfy the human 
heart? Because neither has used the 
only avenue of approach which has 
ever led to a realization of God—the 
one advocated by the Great Teacher 
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when He said, “God is a spirit,” and 
only by spirit may He be approached. 
Those who are searching for God with 
a telescope or microscope are as far 
away from true perception as those 
who seek Him in supernatural mani- 
festations. The one is depending 
upon . mental processes, the other 
upon the physical senses; both are 
saying, “Show me God, and I will be- 
lieve!” Which is exactly the opposite 
of the teachings of Jesus. He said, 
“Believe, and I will show you the 
Father!” 


There are certain fixed opinions 
which have inhibited the men of our 
modern day from claiming their full 
heritage as spiritual beings. The first 
is that unworthiness of endowment or 
past errors of life may keep a soul 
from finding God. But the “whosoever 
will” of Jesus is plain enough. Jesus 
never advised any system of medita- 
tion or fasting. Jesus did not say to 
the woman in the Temple: “When 
you have observed so many days of 
fasting and prayer and reported at the 
temple for purification, come back to 
me and | will show you the way to 


God.” He said, “Neither do I con- 
demn thee: go thy way and sin no 
more!” There is nothing in the §Sa- 


viour’s teaching to deny any man’s 
right to lay hold upon God by faith at 
any moment; there are no special 
times and seasons. Jesus never taught 
His followers to approach God by a 
painful process of acquisition, piling 
precept upon precept, lifting them- 
selves out of the mire of materiality 
by some boot strap of “better and bet- 
ter.” He never advised cultivating 
courage today, honesty tomorrow, un- 
til a fairly Christian character was 
accumulated; He knew that men of 
their own strength cannot add a virtue 
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which is not innate by thinking about 
it. His process is so much simpler 
than that: “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 


But, sincerely doubting men may 
say, “If men have been able to ap- 
proach God in these modern ways, why 
have they not brought back evidence?” 
They have; but you must be able to 
understand the language of that far 
country from which they have come, 
and you must not expect their reports 
to be identical. Send any three men 
upon a mountain to spy out the land 
below—and one will say, “It is fertile 
and well-watered,”’ another will testify 
that there are evidences of precious 
ore in the 1 crs, and a third will say, 


“I never saw so many birds in my 
life.” And yet all looked upon the 
same spot. And so these sojourners 


after truth approach God through His 
attributes and lay hold upon that 
which they are most fitted to receive. 


With men of artistic temperament, 
the realization of God most often 
comes through His attribute of beauty. 
Tennyson testified to moments of rap- 
ture in the presence of the sea that 
transcended human emotion and par- 
took of the infinite bliss which surges 
through creation. Tagore mentions 
such spiritual ecstasy as a fairly fre- 
quent occurrence. Chide them not that 
they bring back only beauty—for 
beauty is the garment of God by 
which we may know Him. 


The great religionists of the world 
have usually emphasized the attribute 
of love, Love led Saint Francis ¢9 
lave the leper’s wounds; love led the 
Son cf God to Calvary. The great re- 
ligious teachers laid hold upon the 
universal spirit in its beneficent as- 
pect which we name love, and their 
lives were filled with a great compas- 
sion for all life which manifested it- 
self in service. “Love one another,” 
is the message they leave us. “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” taught the 
Saviour; this is the beginning and end 
of wisdom—this is the law and the pro- 
phets. 


Others there are, 
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so bruised and 


beaten by life that they seize upon 
God in His attribute of peace. Too 
weary to respond to the stimulus of 
beauty; too hurt just yet to compre- 
hend the whisper of love; not quite 
ready for the sharp call to service; 
they can claim only the promise, 
“Come unto Me, and I will give you 
rest!” They reach out in wistful 
yearning and find contact with God 
through their greatest need—peace. 


The point of all this is that men 
are finding God—not all of God, to be 
sure, for the finite cannot comprehend 
the infinite, but as much as they are 
able to receive. That some are bring- 
ing us evidence of one manifestation, 
and others of another, need not trou- 
ble us in the least, since we admit that 
God’s power and nature cannot be lim- 
ited. Whether, like Goethe, they are 
weaving a garment for God by which 
we may see Him; or, like Dr. Grenfell, 
are spending their lives in service out 
of loving compassion for humanity; 
or whether, like Francis Thompson, 
they are flinging themselves upon His 
mercy and crying for peace, it is the 
same God they are all seeking and find- 
ing. 


He who would find God must first 
believe that God is. The first step is 
faith. Belief in the presence of God 
-—not a remote First Cause, shrined 
in some distant heaven, but a Loving 
Presence here and now, supporting, en- 
folding. “The eternal God is thy ref- 
uge, and underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms” was the farewell blessing of 
Moses to his stubborn and stiff-necked 
people whom he had led for 40 years, 
and whom, in spite of their shortcom- 
ings, he loved with a great love. The 
faith which the world needs is more 
of realization and less of striving. 
Men agonize toward some unattainable 
height, not recognizing that God may 
be found as surely by relaxation and 
awareness of the arms which constant- 
ly support them, as in striving and 
acquisition. “Be still, and know that 
I am God!” In these eight words the 
whole process by which faith becomes 
sight is made known. 
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The Buying Power of the Orient 


Condensed from The Outlook (May 4, '27) 


Captain Robert Dollar 


OREIGN trade, because it disposes 

of a country’s surplus production, 

has always been the commercial 
salvation of every nation since the 
days when the daring merchantmen of 
Tyre decided to seek markets for their 
goods in the countries which lay 
across the Mediterranean. 


Today, the United States, because 
of its highly systematized method of 
Mass production, is unquestionably 
setting the pace in the manufacture 
of all manner of commodities. But 
what of the distribution of these arti- 
cles in foreign lands? Unfortunately, 
many sales executives seem content 
with domestic consumption. They ex- 
plain that they feel that their wares 
cannot be adapted to the requirements 
of people who are ignorant of the 
American standard of living. 


Personal observation in the Far 
East has proved to me that there are 
markets of undreamed-of size and de- 
pendability awaiting our merchants if 
they will go out and patiently develop 
a demand for their products, 

When I encounter an American 
manufacturer who regards the limit- 
less markets of the Far East with 
timidity, I ask him, “When did you 
last eat sardines?” Although puzzled 
at the question, he will reply, as like- 
ly as not: “Well, I really can’t remem- 
ber. Sardines—let me see—think I 
ate some at a picnic last summer.” 


“Quite true,” I tell him. “You, and 
a few million other Americans, eat 
sardines on an average of about once 
a year. That is why Pacific coast can- 
ners operated on such a small scale 
for many years. But out in such 
countries as Malay, and Java, and Bur- 
ma, and India, over 84 million cans of 
this fish are eagerly consumed each 
year—the same kind of fish that is 
served by American housewives—and 
those Orientals would eat the contents 
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of another 84 million cans if American 
packers could supply the demand!” 


Humble and insignificant as the sar- 
dine is in America, it is regarded as 
a great delicacy, a great luxury, by 
Orientals, who, for all their poverty, 
spend a sum in excess of 11 million 
dollars annually to please their pak 
ates, 


Here, I think, is one of the most en- 
couraging examples of the vast dis- 
tribution possible for an American 
product—really a luxury to the buy- 
ers—among races of people who exist 
on unbelievably small sums of money. 
Consider that prior to the advent of 
the American sardine—mind you, it 
must be an American sardine, and 
smothered in tomato sauce—your Ma- 
lay Mohammedan, Burmese Buddhist, 
and Bengali Hindu conformed to the 
religious restrictions of his faith by 
eating fish which had been freshly 
caught a comparatively short distance 
from the local bazaars; fish which 
could be purchased for such a small 
sum of money that it is difficult for 
us to conceive the reduction of a cent 
to such fractions. 

Back of this widespread demand for 
sardines is an _ interesting story. 
Twenty-five years ago a cannery offi- 
cial made a trip to the Far East, with 
the idea of developing trade for can- 
ned goods. Americans at that time 
knew very little about canned food, 
and Orientals knew very little about 
anything that concerned America. This 
man realized that it would not be 
feasible for him to force his product 
immediately on a class of people who 
had been accustomed to ordering their 
lives in the same groove for the past 
1000 years or more. But he person- 
ally distributed cans of sardines in 
native bazaars. 

By the time this man had visited 
bazaars in Japan and China he was 
pretty well played out and very glad 
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to reach the Philippines. After a cas- 
ual interview with an import-and-ex- 
port firm in Manila, he turned over to 
them four cases of sardines, and de- 
cided to return to America. 


A considerable time passed. One 
day a letter arrived from Manila re- 
questing the shipment of 144 cases to 
Singapore, That was the beginning. 
Today, the export business amounts tu 
11 million dollars a year, which con- 
stitutes 80 percent of the entire pack. 

The manner in which these fish are 
distributed is of especial interest; ‘t 
emphasizes the old, old story, that 
mass production and mass distribution 
—no matter how small the retail price 
of the article may be—is the surest 
means of building up a successful en- 
terprise. 


The packers ship the fish in wooden 
cases which each contains 48 cans. 
Oftentimes a single shipment will 
amount to over 100,000 cases. Strange 
as it may seem, Japan and China have 
never acquired a marked liking for 
sardines, Into the ports of Singapore; 
Pontianak, Borneo; Batavia, Java; 
Rangoon, Burma; Colombo, Ceylon; 
and Calcutta, India, goes a portion ot 
each large shipment. Various export 
houses in these cities take consign- 
ments ranging from 10,000 cases down 
to as few as 50. Instead of jobbers, 
each firm has agents in the more re- 
mote inland cities and towns. The 
agents send in orders for 10, 50, 100 
cases, as few as a dozen tins, and, in 
the very small villages, one tin. The 
majority of stores where the sardines 
are placed on sale, are to our Western 
eyes, little more than bamboo-matting 
huts, which huddle by a jungle road- 
side or front on some swiftly flowing 
tropical stream. 


To these shops go natives in bright- 
colored garments—Malays, Malay-Chi- 
nese, Burmese, Tamils, the Hindus and 
Mohammedans of a hundred and more 
races of India; not the coolies, mind 
you, for coolies live mainly on raw 
grains and occasionally rice curry; 
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these people who go to buy are the 
legion of the lower middle class— 
tailors, cooks, house boys, farmers, 
metal workers, and a thousand other 
types of workers. Rarely, if ever, do 
they buy more than a single fish! Not 
a single can—a single fish! Sometimes 
they bargain for half, or a quarter of 
the delicacy, according to their afflu- 
ence. On a large wet leaf, they accept 
the food of their choosing after it has 
been covered with a carefully mea- 
sured amount of tomato sauce. A min- 
ute copper piece joins other minute 
copper pieces in the shopkeeper’s 
money box, and up the road strolls the 
contented purchaser, his eyes aspar- 
kle with the feast he is balancing on 
his upturned palm. 


In the cities better-class natives, 
such as merchants, office workers, bro- 
kers of tea, jute, and rice, go to their 
favorite shops in the bazaar districts 
and order a can of sardines, then col- 
lect a number of their friends and in- 
dulge in an impromptu banquet. 


So it goes. And all because a man 
had four unwanted cases of sardines 
in Manila 25 years ago, 


Some will say that the growth of the 
sardine business was a matter of luck. 
I contend such is not the case—any 
more so than the success which halfa 
hundred other American products have 
met with in the countries of the Far 
East. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that this business has come grad- 
ually during the past 25 years, in the 
face of terrific competition. Yet onze 
the natives were convinced that the 
taste of American sardines was supe- 
rior to any other fish they had ever 
eaten, they promptly vetoed their 
home-caught variety. 


A tremendous future awaits export- 
ers who are willing to enter into trade 
with the Far East, As I have tried to 
show, it is not the amount consumed 
by each buyer, nor the individual sum 
expended that makes for success; it 
is distribution. The markets of the 
Orient are limitless. 
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Pouring Wealth into the Sea 


Condensed from The Review oi Reviews (March, ’27) 


Hugh Hammond Bennett 


HE impoverishment of our soil, by 

the plant food taken out of it by 

crops, has recently brought out 
some comments in the press. Consider- 
ing our increasing population, we are 
told, this soil depletion is amply dis- 
tressing to arouse the country to the 
duty of doing something about it. 

If this situation is deplorable, what 
are we to think of the fact that this 
wastage is insignificant as compared 
with the wastage caused by erosion? 
Some of the plant food taken out of 
the soil can be locally replaced. But 
nothing returns of soil removed py 
rain wash. This form of land depre- 
ciation affects practically every acre 
of sloping land in the humid parts cf 
the country, and is of almost incon- 
ceivable enormity. 

Rain water sweeping down the 
slopes, carries to the rivers and to the 
sea beyond, the very cream of the 
fields, the top layer of life-giving soil 
humus and nitrogen, It takes away 
the whole mass of soil, plant food and 
all. An eminent geologist estimates 
1,000,000,000 tons of “richest soil-mat- 
ter” are carried into the sea annually. 

In a single county in the southeast, 
90,000 acres formerly rated as good 
farm land was classed by a recent soil 
survey as rough gullied land unfit for 
anything but scant grazing and tim- 
ber. Most of this area was ruined by 
failure to protect moderate slopes by 
terracing and steeper ones by growing 
grass or trees, Centuries of rock de- 
cay and soil building will now be nec- 
essary to restore this devastated tract 
to agricultural use, since the soil in 
many places has been washed off to 
bed rock and so made unsuitable even 
for trees. 

In another not distant county 60,- 
000 acres of good farm land has been 
similarly scarred and gashed beyond 
repair. Not less than eight to ten mil- 
lion acres of land has been similarly 
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permanently or temporarily destroyed 
in the United States by soil wash. 
Many times this area has been im- 
paired seriously. Recently the Agri- 
cultural Station of Missouri measured 
the soil wash on one of the State’s im- 
portant soil types. It was found that 
a layer of soil seven inches thick was 
being removed every 24 years from 
land plowed four inches deep. 

From bluegrass sod, on the other 
hand, the soil was wearing away at 
the rate of seven inches in 3547 years. 
No difficulty about deciding what 
should be done for such slopes! 

The Missouri Station has this to say 
of soil erosion: 

“Most of the worn-out lands of the 
world are in their present condition 
because much of the surface soil has 
washed away, and not because they 
have been worn out by cropping. Pro- 
ductive soils can be maintained 
through centuries if. serious erosion ig 
prevented: In Misspuri so much soil 
has been lost from even the more gent- 
ly rolling parts that yields are far 
below those obtained by our grand- 
fathers. We must change our system 
of soil management and make every ef- 
fort to reduce the amount of soil fer- 
tility that is carried off during heavy 
rains.” 

It becomes obvious that unless we 
are prepared to leave our children’s 
children vast areas of destroyed or 
enfeebled land, there is need for na- 
tional interest in soil conservation— 
that kind of sustained interest which 
is translated into action, and “puts 
chains on nature” to reduce the havoc. 

While we are giving widespread and 
effective aid to the preservation of 
wild flowers and are erecting costly 
monuments to poets, orators, and sol- 
diers, most of us never even think of 
that most vital of man’s resources, the 
soil, in any relation to its need of 
protection. Little publicity has been 
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given the subject, Monuments are not 
erected to him who, with hard labor 
and patience builds terraces, sows 
grass, plants trees upon wasting slopes 
to save that which provides food and 
clothing for mankind. Yet Nature 
erects monuments the world over to 
commemorate the unrestrained forces 
which have brought poverty, famine, 
and disaster. These are to be seen in 
the vast bleak wastes of China and Asia 
Minor, which were once fecund soil. 
We are developing some of these me- 
morials in our own country, such as 
the 90,000-acre Piedmont gash already 
referred to. 

Some active agencies are working 
for land conservation, but they are 
not enough. Much is being done by 
the foresters of the nation. Reforest- 
ation is a synonym of soil conserva- 
tion. National and State foresters are 
fighting for the protection of timber 
upon the headwaters of streams, where 
clearing and cultivation would mean 
devastation to additional areas. These 
servants are working as rapidly and 
effectively as their supporters make it 
possible. Their effort, stimulated by 
a vanishing timber supply, has led to 
private endeavor in putting forest 
land to its proper use of growing a 
crop of trees instead of tilled crops. 
Notable examples are to be seen at 
Bogalusa, La., where pine is literally 
being sown; at Urania, La., and Cen- 
tury, Fla. 

Still, not enough is being done. 
Those who have the means might well 
consider endowing some of these idle 
acres by making possible their re- 
stocking with pine. What useful pur- 
pose such examples would serve, and 
how rapidly the acres would increase 
in value! 

In many sections farmers are active- 
ly engaged in terracing thin sloping 
fields. County farm advisers in nu- 
merous instances are preaching soil 





conservation by the hillside-terrace 
method; they are going out upon the 
land to show farmers how and where 
to build terraces. They view with 
alarm the losses sustained by farmers 
who fail to protect eroding fields. 

The terrace method has been used for 
50 years, and thousands of fields south 
of the Potomac that would have long 
since been destroyed are still being 
cultivated by this method. It has ta- 
ken 50 years for this old system of 
land protection to travel as far west 
as central Texas, where of late some 
“blackwaxy belt’ farmers have decid- 
ed to apply it to western conditions. 
In Missouri, and rolling sections of 
Iowa, Ohio, and other central States 
the same system can be effectively ap- 
plied. Grass sod will have to be de- 
pended upon in many localities, Where 
it produces good turf, no better pro- 
te tion is needed. 

The Federal Bureau of Soils, coop- 
erating with many States, is making 
soil surveys for the purpose of classi- 
fying the needs of various grades of 
land. It has been shown that some 
soils, like the silt loams of the Missis- 
sippi River bottoms and the red 
Orangeburg soils of the Atlantic and 
Gulf coastal plains, melt away in heavy 
rains almost like sugar. It is neces- 
sary to know how these types behave 
under cultivation, and to stop all 
washes in their incipiency. 

Nation-wide encouragement should 
be given all of those working on sensi- 
ble schemes of forest protection, re- 
forestation, and prevention of soil ero- 
sion. This encouragement should come 
immediately and vigorously from a 
large number of citizens, private as 
well as public—from everyone, in 
short, who can talk, write, plant a 
tree upon a wasting slope, build a ter- 
race, or cause idle lands and washing 
slopes to be brought into timber and 
grass. 
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Farmers Since the Days of Noah 


Condensed from The National Geographic (April, '27) 


Adam Warwick 


HINA, without scientific bureaus 

for the study of soils, crops, and 

weather conditions, stands in 
the world today, just as it stood 2000 
years ago, as a land of plenty, in- 
habited by a quarter of the human 
race. In no other country is it so 
true that ‘‘all trade, as all life, rests 
upon the farmer’s primitive activi- 
ty.””. To Emperor Shen Nung, a 
mythical ruler of about 2700 B.C., 
the Chinese themselves attribute the 
arts of husbandry and the invention 
of the plow. 

In some provinces there are sec- 
tions which support an average of 
240 people, 24 donkeys, and 24 pigs 
on the equivalent of one of our 40- 
acre farms. The small state land 
tax aids this economy. A wise em- 
peror in 1711 A.D. decreed that ‘‘as 
the population of the Empire in- 
creased, the amount of arable land 
did not increase,’’ and that the land 
tax should, therefore, be estimated 
on the census of that year and 
should never be increased. It never 
was. 

No toil is too great to bring a re- 
turn in foodstuffs. Truck gardens 
are actually planted on rafts covered 
with soil and anchored in the midst 
of rivers; fields reclaimed from the 
ocean beach, where hardy maize dips 
its roots almost in the sea; patches 
of steep hillslope terraced with enor- 
mous labor and sometimes built up 
on three sides with stone walls. 
“When we reflect upon the depleted 
fertility of our own older farm 
lands,’’ as Prof. F. H. King remarks, 
“comparatively few of which have 
seen a century’s service, and upon 
the enormous quantity of mineral 
fertilizers which are being annually 
applied to them in order to secure 
paying yields, we cannot but admire 
the management of the Chinese.”’ 

Perhaps the Chinese farmer’s 
greatest triumph is his use of natural 
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fertilizers. He cannot afford com- 
mercially prepared substances. His 
chief aid against soil exhaustion is 
human and animal manure. Indeed, 
the need of these is so great that 
poetic inscriptions on special pavil- 
ions in remote localities invite the 
passer-by to stop and contribute to 
the scanty resources of the neigh- 
borhood. One Chinese contractor in 
Shanghai paid $31,000 for the privi- 
lege of collecting 78,000 tons of 
waste from the local drains for sale 
to farmers. 

In the West, and more especially 
in the United States, “man is the 
most extravagant accelerator of 
waste the world has ever endured. 
He sweeps into the sea soil fertility 
which only centuries of life can ac- 
cumulate, and this waste we esteem 
one of the great achievements of our 
civilization. In China all this {fs 
saved and returned to the fields.”’ 


Near—rather shockingly near!— 
every farmhouse stand pottery jars 
for storing this precious fertilizer, 
later to be diluted with water before 
it is ‘fed to the crops.’’ Household 
waste, ashes, droppings from passing 
caravans carefully collected by small 
boys with baskets and scoops, are 
all made into compost by being 
mixed with earth. 

Wherever available, canal mud is 
generously applied as a dressing to 
the fields, and in places as much as 
80 tons per acre are laboriously dip- 
ped up from barges. This mud is 
highly charged with organic matter 
and lime from the small snail shells 
that frequently give the appearance 
of a pebble-strewn beach to a newly 
plowed field. 

Agriculture in China naturally 
falls into the ‘‘wet farming” of the 
rice-growing country, and the “dry 
farming’ of the northern, grain- 
growing plains. 
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The outstanding feature of Chi- 
nese agriculture is the amount of 
human labor expended upon it. 
Fields are prepared, weeded, often 
even watered, by hand. Seed is sown 
by hand; crops fertilized and reaped 
by hand. From dawn to dusk the 
farmer’s family and animals work 
on the land, often cooking the mid- 
day mess of millet on an improvised 
mud stove and using as a manger 
for their beasts the cart that has 
carried out compost and will bring 
home the ripe crops. 


Since rice is the favorite food of 
the people, it is not surprising that 
rice fields form an eighth of the to- 
tal area of cultivated land in China. 
Yet, notwithstanding this enormous 
acreage, this crop is all set out in 
clumps and every spear transplanted 
by hand when about 12 inches high. 
In preparation for the transplanting 
the soil is churned up by the plow 
till it becomes a mixture of wet mud 
and manure about the consistency of 
porridge. Bunches of seedlings are 
brought from the nursery, deftly 
separated into bunches of four or 
five, and plunged with a single adroit 
movement of the hand into the mud 
at regular intervals. 


The dry-farming crop of the 
northern plains is Chinese millet of 
several kinds, the most important 
being the large millet, a magnificent 
plant indigenous to Manchuria. Its 
yield is generous, its food value 
high, and like the bamboo of south- 
ern China, its stalk has manifold 
uses. Mattings and wrappings are 
made from the leaves; the bare 
stems serve for thatch, fences, walls 
(when plastered with mud), and 
fuel. 

By way of compensation for their 
insufficient water supply, the farm- 
ers of North China have the most 
naturally fertile soil within the bor- 
ders of their vast country. This loam 
is a peculiarly porous soil with a 
foundation of vegetable remains, 
built up by the winds from the Mon- 
golian plateau, sometimes to a 
thickness of more than 1000 feet. 
Its peculiar yellow color, making it 
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look dry and barren, is due to traces 
of iron. It has the peculiar quality 
of absorbing from the atmosphere 
the elements needed to make crops 
grow. It requires no fertilizer, even 
after 4000 years of cultivation, ex- 
cept a thin dressing of the earth 
from a lower level. The effects of 
drought upon it are, because of Its 
porous nature, exceedingly serious. 


With the hills long since denud- 
ed, the question of fuel in China is 
vital. The farmers solve the prob- 
lem as best they can by burning the 
coarser stems of crops, such as can- 
not be eaten or fed to animals, in a 
built-up platform, which is practi- 
cally an oven, warmed by a singte 
fire and used as bed, chair, and table 
all winter. Wadded clothing helps 
to make fuel for body warmth un- 
necessary. 


The remarkable canal system of 
the vast Canton delta and still more 
extensive Yangtze Valley averages in 
some places, as between Hangchow 
ond Shanghai, three inland water- 
ways per mile. They have persisted 
through the recorded history of Chi- 
na and still serve their purpose, for 
the farmer still draws water from 
them for his fields, hitching his buf- 
falo to the power wheel of a wooden 
pump on the bank. 


Despite the number of mouths he 
has to feed, for families are always 
large in China. and the fact that he 
toils early and late, utilizing every 
serap of daylight and every economy. 
the Chinese farmer is always smil- 
ing, polite, and apparently content- 
ed. He is blessed with great physi- 
cal endurance and a profound moral 
philosophy. 


The Chinese do not, like our Puri- 
tan ancestors, ‘“‘wrest a living from 
the soil,’’ but work in partnership, as 
it were, with Nature, loving and un- 
derstanding the land. The more 
we know of them, the more we ap- 
preciate what worthy men they are, 
these farmers since the days of 
Noah, with their frugality, their in- 
dustry, and their endurance beyond 
all praise. 
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The Railroads Turn Over a New Leaf 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (April 23, ’27) 
William G, Shepherd 


N the year 1905, ‘God paid all His 

attention to wheat,” as one man ex- 

pressed it. The weather during 
the entire season couldn’t have been 
better for wheat. Everybody—with 
one exception—was ready for the big- 
gest crop ever known in the North- 
west. Everyone was happy; millions 
of dreams of freedom from debt were 
coming true. But before that winter 
of 1905 was over the highest hopes of 
the farmers had been blighted. The 
railroad service had broken down. 
Elevators were filled. The wheat was 
poured into huge mounds, covered 
with tarpaulins and left to the mercy 
of frost and snow. There was almost 
as much misery in that rich land as 
if the wheat crop had been blighted 
in its growth. 


Last year Kansas had a bumper 
crop. This time everybody was ready, 
including the railroads. Through the 
American Railway Association, the 
railroads were able to join hands in 
the crisis. This association sent 4500 
extra freight cars into Kansas. These 
cars belonged to many different rail- 
roads. Ownership made no difference. 
More than 1000 carloads of wheat were 
moved out of Kansas every 24 hours, 
and this gigantic task was accom- 
plished daily for 50 days! All rec- 
ords for grain movement over such a 
period of time were broken by 84 
percent. 


No one can fail to be amazed at 
what the railroads have achieved in 
recent years toward improving their 
service to the public and putting them- 
selves on their feet. 


Freight cars used to carry about £0 
tons of freight, They now have an 
average capacity of 50 tons. There 
are huge cars that carry 80, 100, even 
120 tons. With the heavier cars the 
size of the engines has been multiplied 
by 4 or 5; they range now from 80 to 
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100 —itons. There are locomotives 
weighing 200 tons. Their power is 
constantly increasing. There is the 
engine of the Santa Fe type, which has 
ten driving wheels, or the Mallet, 
with two eight-wheel sets of drivers. 


The freight train of other days con- 
sisted of perhaps 25 20-ton freight 
cars—a mere toy train compared to 
those of today, with 70 or 80 cars, each 
car carrying 60 tons of freight. 


Heavier trains require heavier 
trackage. The weight of the rails has 
increased from 65 to 75 pounds to the 
yard, to 100 and even 125 pounds. 
Hence, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have been spent within tne past 
five years in laying heavier ballast 
along the right of way. Broken stone 
is replacing cinders. Bridges and 
trestles have had to be strengthened 
at immense cost. 


In short, efficiency, which prevails 
in our manufacturing, has finally en- 
tered railroading. Consider man 
power, for example. Along a one-mile 
stretch of railroad in France about 
12 men are engaged. Along a similar 
stretch in Germany 27 men are em- 
ployed and in England about 34 mea. 
But in the United States only seven 
men are required. These figures are 
based on the number of men employed 
per 100 miles of rail in the various 
countries, This, in part, is because 
employes are here given more power- 
ful and efficient railroad machinery to 
work with and also because man pow- 
er itself has been rendered more effi- 
cient. 

Last year was the biggest railroad 
year we have ever had, and yet the 
big job was accomplished by 1,850,000 
men, as compared with 2,050,000 rail- 
road men in 1920. 


Doing more work, 
nevertheless, are saving fuel. 


the railroads, 
The 
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coal bill of the big year 1926 would 


have been $75,000,000 larger if the 
methods of 1921 had been used. 
The rule of railroading is: Move 


cars as fast as possible, as far as pos- 
sible, with as heavy a load as possible 
within a given length of time. Five or 
six years ago all of our 2,300,000 
freight cars moved, on an average, 22 
miles a day. Last vear the average 
was 30 miles a day. 


Every improvement counts. 
out curves assures at 
percentage of gain. Reducing grades 
adds another percentage. The bil- 
lions that have been spent have in 
part gone for work that should have 
been done in past years and wasn't. 
The job of improvement has only be- 
gun. The railroads estimate that they 
must grow in size and service 30 per- 
cent within the next decade. 


What does all this mean to you? 
Let us see. Imagine a freight train 
of 130 cars, each car 40 feet in length. 
The train is over a mile in length. 
Assume that each car is loaded with 
30 tons of goods, about 4000 tons in 
all, and that the engine has pulled the 
train the distance of one mile. That’s 
the equivalent of what the railroads 
do for you in one year. Multiply this 
feat by 117,000,000 (o r population) 
and you have an idea of the task of 
the railroads. 


Cutting 
least a small 


You put in about $43 a year from 
your own purse to keep freight cars 
moving. Multiply this sum by 117,- 
000,000 and you have a sum about 
equal to what the railroads receive for 
freight transportation every year in 
America. And yet the railroads get on 
the average only one and one-tenth 
cents a mile for moving one ton of 
freight a distance of one mile—about 
the price of a post card! 


You are utterly dependent upon rail- 
roads. Most of our great cities have 
only abcut three days’ supply of food 
on hand at any stated time. Every 
stitch of clothing you wear, and every 
atom of material in your home has 
been in a box car; some of it has been 
in several box cars. 
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No manufacturer even as recently as 
four years ago could be sure of get- 
ting cars when he neeaed them. The 
car shortage during the first half of 
1923 was 58,000 every week. This was 
paralyzing to business. It meant three 
million delays or disappointments dur- 
ing six months to buyers or sellers. It 
meant three million hampered business 
deals. But by 1926 the improvement 
had been so tremendous that the week- 
ly car shortage Curing the first six 
months was only 70 cars. Less than 
4000 occasions arose during that half 
year when shippers were forced to 
wait for cars. 

Fifteen years ago, mutions of dol 
lars’ worth of products were tied up 
in the railway tangle. This meant 
slow turnover for everyone, from the 
manufacturer to the merchant. It 
meant overselling and overbuying; 
overstocked warehouses and overstock- 
ed shelves in retail stores. 


Today the railroads are prepared 
for quick freight delivery anywhere 
in the United States. “Goods that we 
used to have to wait for five or six 
weeks come to us now in four or five 
days,” a shoe dealer told this writer. 
The head of a great varnish firm said, 
“The railroads will deliver our var- 
nish anywhere in the country these, 
days within 24 hours.” 


Do you remember the old-time trav- 
eling man who used to go about the 
country twice a year to sell his goods? 
He used to load up the shelves of 
merchants. His argument to a mer- 
chant was: “If you don’t buy enough 
this trip, I cannot promise that we 
can get you a shipment if you run 
short.” Today, the traveling men are 
constantly on the road, promising im- 
mediate delivery. 


Secretary Hoover states that the 
new railroad efficiency is already sav- 
ing shippers over one billion dollars 
a year. The hest and most important 
news in America today and the surest 
promise of future prosperity is the 
message “The railroads have come 
back.” 
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“Master Minds” of Crime 


Geerge &. Dougherty, Former Chief of Detectives, New York City 


CCP T takes a thief to catch a thief,” 
is a poor adage. An intelligent, 
keen-witted detective has it 1000 

to 1 on the thief when it comes to 

real courage, skill and genuine horse 

sense. A detective works with a 

clear mind. The thief is dead from 

the neck up—otherwise he would 
not be a criminal. 

No crook, when he commits a 
crime, is absolutely in his right 
mind. The stage, movies, and de- 
tective novels depict him as the 
“master mind” of crime, elusive, and 
superior to the police. But our hu- 
man make-up is such that even or- 
dinary sins unbalance our equilibri- 
um. The criminal is perplexed be- 
fore he begins, and unbalanced after 
he commits a crime. He leaves loop- 
holes and clues that make it easy 
for detectives to get his conviction. 

Notwitistanding the many bright 
minds that participated in the mur- 
der of Herman Rosenthal, New York 
gambler, the solution of the crime 
was easy. Well planned as it was, 
a notorious gunman’s conspicuous 
grey touring car, was used to carry 
the gunmen to and from the crime. 
Nearly every detective in New York 
knew that car. We found it, still 
warm, in a garage two hours after 
the crime was committed. The car 
resulted in cleaning up the crime. 

The many bandits recently arrest- 
ed all over the country, especially in 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit, 
made their arrests possible by poor 
moves. Bum Rogers made himself 
a suspicious furnished-room occu- 
pant, actually drawing attention to 
himself by his peculiar actions. 
Yeorge Anderson, notorious bandit, 
was killed in a Michigan town after 
passing a counterfeit bill and killing 
a detective. Anderson’s fame as a 
criminal reached every post office in 
the United States. He had the repu- 
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tation of being one of the world’s 
greatest criminals; yet he was killed 
like a veritable amateur. 

The ‘wild bunch” of Western 
train-robbers and murderers, who 
terrorized the West for years, spent 
a winter in Fort Worth, Texas. They 
dressed in the most modern clothes 
they could buy, and had a group pho- 
tograph taken of themselves. In 
New York they had individual pho- 
tographs taken in silk hats and 
Prince Albert coats. Everywhere 
they foolishly attracted attention to 
themselves. 

Just recently a woman hired a 
man to kill her husband for $135 in 
a Chicago suburb. After killing him 
with an iron bar, they carried him 
out and laid him on the road to make 
it appear that he had been hit by an 
automobile. But a shrewd consta- 
ble noticed that the soles of the dead 
man’s shoes were dry, though it had 
just rained hard. He confronted the 
deceased’s wife with this evidence 
and she confessed. 

Dr. Crippen, who murdered his 
wife in London, burned her body, 
and burned the bones in the cellar of 
their home, was supposed to have 
committed the perfect crime. But 
instead of remaining in London, he 
started for Canada with a sweet- 
heart. He dressed the girl up as a 
boy—a ridiculous, senseless move— 
and attracted attention. He was met 
by detectives as he landed in Can- 
ada, and was later hanged. 

Leopold and Loeb, who murdered 
young Franks, accidentally lost a 
pair of spectacles near the scene of 
the crime, which resulted in their 
detection. Father Hans Schmidt, the 
New York priest who murdered his 
servant girl, was caught and convict- 
ed because he weighted the body and 
sank it in the North River. The body 
soon lost its weights and floated on 
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the river surface. Schmidt was elec- 


trocuted. Durant, the youth who 
murdered a San Francisco Sunday- 
school girl, placed the dead girl’s 
body in the cupola of a church. The 
deceased girl's companion charged 
Durant with knowing where the dead 
girl was, so he murdered her and 
placed her in the same cupola. Du- 
rant’s perplexed actions after the 
disappearance of the two girls re- 
sulted in his detection and sent him 
to the gallows. 


A few years ago a Dr. Wilkins of 
Long Island reported to the police 
that when he and his wife returned 
home one evening, burglars attacked 
and beat them unmercifully on the 
head and body; Mrs. Wilkins was 
killed. For a long time it looked as 
if the doctor’s story were true. But 
the detectives discovered that, 
though there were many bruises on 
the heads of both, there were no 
marks on their hats. The doctor 
confessed that he had murdered his 
wife for her insurance. 

The Cry Baby Gang, ‘‘wide-pants 
Willies,’’ turned out to be the last 
word in simpletons. They actually 
testified against one another. This 
led to long prison sentences for the 
entire gang. 


It is curious how many profession- 
al criminals put in writing evidence 
concerning their crimes. Sometimes 
these records are written in easily 
deciphered codes, but most frequent- 
ly they are plainly written memos. 
One perpetrator of bomb outrages, 
recorded his crimes like an expert 
accountant in a carefully indexed 
notebook. After his arrest we found 
every ingredient of the bombs in his 
room. 


Jack Brush, the one-time famous 
forger, always preserved his models 
and all other paraphernalia in his 
apartment and kept lists of his 
crimes in an indexed notebook. In 
prison, because he was so methodi- 
cal, he was appointed a_ school- 
teacher. 


It is not unusual to find upon the 
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persons of prisoners keys to safe de- 
posit boxes and others that result in 
locating stolen property. Sometimes 
loot is checked in railroad check- 
rooms. They always have the checks 
upon them. Lists of victims or In- 
tended victims are often found on 
house-burglars. I have known crim- 
inals to refer to their notes in mak- 
ing statements. These are peculiar 
weaknesses always found in abnor- 
mal criminals. 


Red Moran, recently tried for mur- 
dering two policemen in New York, 
gloated over the killing and his oth- 
er crimes. After his last crime he 
actually frightened himself into a 
police station. 


Tipping and Seiler, murderers of 
Patrolman Masterson in a New York 
restaurant hold-up, when located in 
an Adirondack Mountain shack, had 
the policeman’s revolver and two of 
the stolen watches. Tipping was 
killed by one of the detectives who 
was slightly wounded by the mur- 
derer. The report of the tracing of 
these fugitives by two members of 
the Homicide Squad reads like one 
of Conan Doyle’s stories. This keep- 
ing of the incriminating revolver and 
watches, to insure their identification 
for the crime, is just a recent de- 
monstration of the asinine reason- 
ing methods of the so-called skillful 
criminal. 


A rope ladder prowler on River- 
side Drive, after turning off a big 
trick in an apartment house, shot at 
his own shadow in the yard to which 
he had descended, mistaking it for 
a policeman. The shot brought a 
policeman, who arrested him. 


Recently there have been an un- 
usual number of arrests for bandit- 
ry—the bravado crime. In virtually 
every instance the prisoners proved 
to be bordering on imbecility. 

Analyze it from any angle and you 
will agree that the average crook is 
in the end a veritable bone-head. He 
hates to go the route alone, and in 
nine cases out of ten squawks on his 
pals. Rats—just plain rats. 
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The College and the Philanthropist 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (May, '27) 


David Gray 


WO generations ago, a wise man 

observed that his idea of a univer- 

sity was Mark Hopkins sitting on 
one end of a log and a young man on 
the other. Today Dr. Butler asks for 
60 millions to carry on at Columbia, 
Dr. Angell of Yale for 25, and Dr. 
Lowell of Harvard for all he can get. 
Every college wants more money. 


Obviously here are two opposed 
views of education. The Mark Hop- 
kins idea was to educate by personal 
contact, to make knowledge a living 
force by virtue of the inspiration of 
the teacher. The new idea of the uni- 
versity is that of the department store 
offering standardized courses of infor- 
mation in everything from algebra to 
zoology, a producing plant turning out 
thousands of standardized graduates. 
It is physically impossible for Dr. But- 
ler to transmit personally his wisdom 
and virtue to 10,000 students at 
Columbia. 


With so much education being dis- 
pensed annually, if indeed it be educa- 
tion, ought we not as a nation to be 
notably more cultivated, more wise 
and virtuous, more civilized than we 
were 20 years ago? Motors and motor 
roads have multiplied, golf courses, 
hotels with “room and bath,” but I 
have heard no competent observer not- 
ing any conspicuous ripening of Amer- 
ica’s esthetic and spiritual fruits. 


Information and education are two 
different things. The truly educated 
man may have no practical informa- 
tion but the best thought of the best 
minds has somehow become a part of 
him, He is sensitive to the beauty and 
distinction of the work of the great 


artists, poets, musicians. He is famil- 


iar with noble standards of conduct, 
with high manners and with the things 
by which the spirit of man may live. 
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He has taste. He belongs to the little 
band of civilized men in whose hands 
are the destinies of humanity. The 
well-informed man may know every- 
thing in the World Almanac, yet be a 
boor. 


The old education which taught cul- 
ture and civilization rather than in- 
formation depended primarily on the 
Mark Hopkins idea of teaching. For 
a number of years I have been ask- 
ing middle-aged graduates what they 
really got out of college that endured. 
With a surprising unanimity they re- 
ply that college to them has come to 
mean old Professor Smith or Jones, 
They have forgotten the information 
he imparted, but he helped them to 
the true meaning and higher possibili- 
ties of life. Now, if the most that re- 
mains to a graduate of 30 years’ stand- 
ing is the flavor of an inspiring person- 
ality, what will be left, 30 years hence, 
to the graduates of universities in 
which there is no place for personali- 
ties with flavor? It is probable that 
the growing dissatisfaction with the 
Department-Store University is due to 
the neglect of the old ideals of educa- 
tion, for, more than any other lack, 
the contemporary output of graduates 
shows the lack of contact with distin- 
guished and inspiring personalities. 


But this situation may still be met. 
Possibly we shall have “Back to Per- 
sonality” movements, “drives” for the 
Mark Hopkins idea. At Columbia a 
generous slice of Dr. Butler’s 60 mil- 
lions will be devoted to the wholesale 
purchase of inspiring teachers. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these are not a com- 
modity that one may order F.O.B. 
Parnassus, 


All Souls’ College at Oxford offers a 
suggestion. It is not a college at all, 
as we understand the term. It is an 
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exclusive club of picked graduates of 
other colleges who live, at the expense 
of the foundation, in a kind of divine 
idleness. They have no duties to speak 
of. They may read books, write them, 
or simply think. They ripen there in 
the sunshine of pure and unapplied 
learning; their souls grow their 
wings; their intellects grow vigorous, 
their personalities acquire flavor. 

An All Souls’ in every American uni- 
versity, a nucleus of young men of 
promise incubating notable things, 
emanating criteria of taste, might con- 
ceivably change the course of Ameri- 
can civilization for the better. At the 
least it would provide a nursery for 
inspiring personalities and a defense 
against intellectual standardization. 

Our educators have been victims of 
extraordinary circumstances. The old 
education which produced western 
civilization was devised for scholars. 
No one went to the university who 
was not interested in pure learning. 
But with the increase of wealth, young 
men began to go to college to have a 
good time, to make desirable associa- 
tions, to “make” clubs. It became 


necessary to prepare non-scholars for 
jobs. 


In 1889 there was an enrollment, in 
American colleges and universities, of 
45,000 males and 20,000 females. By 
1923 the number had swelled to 467,000 
males and 268,000 females. While the 
population had less than doubled, col- 
lege attendance had increased 11% 
times. But special types, like the 
scholar and the musician, do not in- 
crease overnight out of ratio to popu- 
lation, Today, relative to population 
there are probably no more true schol- 
ars than there were in Dr. Eliot’s col- 
lege days. As a consequence our uni- 
versities have become, more than nine- 
tenths, schools for higher vocational 
training and, less than one-tenth, in- 
stitutions of learning. 


Helping to fit young men for jobs is 
a good thing. The danger lies in the 
resulting confusion of ends in which 
the distinction between the old tradi- 
tional education and the new has been 
lost sight of. Before much can be done 
to rehabilitate liberal culture this dis- 
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tinction must be recognized and the 
universities re-organized with refer- 
ence to it. In any such reorganization 
the “pure learning” group obviously 
would be segregated, and supplied 
again with the academic atmosphere 
of inspired personality. The All Souls’ 
idea certainly would be helpful to this 
end. 


The cumulative achievements cf 
graduates of All Souls’ in the five cen- 
turies since its founding bulk so im- 
pressively as to incline one to suspect 
that some miraculous formula of edu- 
cation has been accidentally discov- 
ered there. Great names dot the roils 
of the College; innumerable books of 
every sort have been written by All 
Souls’ men; men in the high places of 
the government, the church, the law, 
and the arts make up the greater part 
of the graduates of the College. Among 
the “worthies of All Souls” may be 
counted Sir Christopher Wren in ar- 
chitecture, the great Blackstone in 
jurisprudence, William Byrd in music, 
Jeremy Bentham in philosophy, Jer- 
emy Taylor in theology, the Marquis 
of Salisbury in statesmanship, Thomas 
Sydenham in medicine, often called 
the English Hippocrates. 


Have we, in America, gone too far 
im grey and unrelieved standardiz- 
ation to be able at least to imagine 
such a group: a company of free com- 
panions, interested in the good things 
of the mind, brilliant, learned, wise 
and virtuous? Can we not go farther 
and breathe a prayer that a concrete 
beginning may one day be made? We 
would institute our first American 
“All Souls’” at some already estab- 
lished university, setting up a college 
within a college, in which the outward 
and visible forms of cultivated living 
would be so provided that a group of 
distinguished minds might live in a 
continual state of grace. 

It is predictable that within 20 years 
there will arise, on the American 
scene, a philanthropist with sound and 
far-seeing sense. He will found the 
one oasis of intellectual cast in the 
limitless desert of standardized and 


vulgarized education for the democ- 
racy. 
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The Mysterious Power of Music 


Condensed from Popular Science (Jan., '27) 


Edgar C. Wheeler 


HILE visiting recently, my hos- 
tess suggested playing a few selec- 
tions on the phonograph. “But 
first,” she asked, “how do you feel?” 

“First rate—but why do you ask?” 
I replied, somewhat astonished. 

“Just to know what selections to 
play!” And in explanation she opened 
the doors of the phonograph cabinet. 
On each shelf was pasted a typewrit- 
ten label. The first read: “Play when 
life grows monotonous; stirs you up.” 
One of the records on that shelf was 
the “Toreador Song,’ from Carmen. 
Another was the “Marseillaise,”’ play- 
ed by a military band. A third was 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 

On the next shelf the label read: 
“Play when worried; brings you peace 
of mind.” Typical records were the 
“Meditation” from Thais, played by a 
violinist; ‘Home, Sweet Home,” sung 
by Anna Case; and a dance orchestra 
entitled “My Isle of Golden Dreams.” 
Still other shelves bore classifications 
such as “Play to stimulate new ideas, 
imagination, and invention”; “Play 
when in wistful mood”; “Play for 
more energy.” Love songs and selec- 
tions for children had _ separate 
shelves. 

“You may not believe it,” my hostess 
said, “but the system works like a 
charm! However I may feel at the end 
of the day—tired, gay, nervous, or 
whatnot—I can always pick out the 
right music.” 

I made some inquiries about this in- 
teresting idea, and discovered that its 
originator was none other’ than 
Thomas A. Edison. A few years ago, 
Edison felt that people would welcome 
a scientific guide for choosing the 
kind of music that would meet their 
mental, physical, and emotional needs 
from day to day. <A series of tests 
were undertaken by Dr. Walter V. 
Bingham of the Carnegie Institute df 
Technology. 
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Taking 589 different musical selec- 
tions, varying all the way from jazz 
to grand opera, they tried these out on 
various listeners, all of whom were ex- 
perienced in self-analysis. The listen- 
ing conditions were carefully regulat- 
ed, and all changes in moods and feel- 
ings of the listeners recorded. The 
tests lasted several months. In the 
end the listeners were able to classify 
135 selections which produced unmis- 
takable and marked effects, mentally 
and emotionally, on all who heard 
them. This was the list which had 
guided my friend. 

Not long ago students in a sketching 
class at Columbia University were 
asked to draw rapidly any design that 
came to mind while a series of musi- 
cal selections were being played, When 
the drawings were collected, it was 
found easy to distinguish those which 
were sketched while a jazz piece was 
played, those drawn to the tune of the 
“Moonlight Sonata,” and those sketch- 
ed to Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.” No two drawings were alike 
in subject, yet each reflected unmistak- 
ably the mood created by the music. 

Most of us who enjoy music have 
felt its power to sway us. 

But scientists are just beginning to 
learn that music, besides being a 
source of pleasure and entertainment, 
can become a force in offices and work 
shops; that melodies and harmonies, 
chosen and used scientifically, possess 
powers of renewing our vitality. 

The secret of music's power, they 
generally agree, is its rhythm. This 
rhythm, impressed upon you through 
your ears, goes through your body 
with contagious effect, just as the foot- 
falls of marching soldiers will cause 
a bridge to sway if the soldiers keep 
in step, 

Your pulse rate, in addition, directly 
influences your reaction to lively or 
sad music, for the effect of any musi- 
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cal selection depends largely on the 
relation of the speed of rhythm to the 
speed of your heartbeats. The aver- 
age normal human pulse runs about 
70 beats to the minute. A lively tune, 
the rhythm of which is faster than 
the heartbeat—say 80 to the minute 
almost always has the effect of exhil- 
arating us. On the other hand, music 
with rhythm slower than the heart- 
beat has opposite effects. Sometimes 
it rests us; often it depresses and 
makes us gloomy. 


This explains too why in moments 
of high excitement, quick-rhythm mu- 
sic May sweep us completely off our 
feet and why, similarly, in moments of 
depression, slow music may sink us to 
despair. 


Franz Kneisel, late leader of the 
famous Kneisel string quartet, took 
advantage of these facts by deliber- 
ately setting the rhythm of his selec- 
tions slightly above the normal heart- 
beat. The result of this was invari- 
ably a marked increase in applause. 
Moreover, he made use of the fact that 
the weather influences the human 
pulse. On the morning before an im- 
portant concert he would study the 
weather forecast and arrange the 
rhythmic speed of his musical selec 
tions accordingly. It is said that John 
Philip Sousa, the famous bandmaster 
usually times the rhythm of his band 
music just above that of the normal 
heartbeat, 


It is rhythm that is giving music a 
definite job today in industry. Jess 
Hawley, the noted Dartmouth foot- 
ball coach, uses this rhythm to pro- 
mote unity of action in his elevens. 
Similarly in factories, offices, schools 
and workshops, especially where the 
work requires constant repetition, the 
rhythm of music not only speeds up 
work but keeps the workers happier 
and healthier. In a large plant in 
Newark, N. J., music noticeably in 
creased -the efficiency of workers sort- 
ing machine parts, 


Factory music has led to many in- 
teresting discoveries. For one thing, 
where machinery is operating with 
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definite rhythm, the music must fol- 
low the rhythm of the machines; 
otherwise it may do more harm than 
good, possibly causing accidents. The 
reason is that the human body cannot 
do teamwork under the influence of 
more than one rhythm at a time. 


A recent incident in a Michigan fac- 
tory illustrates the importance of 
this. A certain punch press seemed to 
possess the uncanny faculty of injur- 
ing the hands of every man who tried 
to operate it. At last a consulting en- 
gineer was called in. He discovered 
that the sound made by the machine 
was of a different rhythm from that of 
the machine’s operation, resulting in 
confusion to the operator. A slight 
adjustment changed the rhythm and 
remedied the difficulty. 


In medical treatment also, music is 
now a recognized aid to physicians. In 
New York City alone some 15 hospi- 
tals have introduced music under sci- 
entific supervision. In this field, too 
it has been learned that music must 
be selected with care. A brilliant se- 
lection may be found dangerous to a 
patient with a high blood pressure, 
and stimulating to a patient of low 
vitality. Pleasing music of moder- 
ate rhythm, however, played for short 
periods at a time, was found generally 
beneficial to nearly all patients. 


At the Providence Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., phonographic mu- 
sic is played softly in the operating 
room to soothe the subconscious mind 
of the patient under anaesthetic. In 
Chicago not long ago an operation was 
performed on a patient’s eye without 
any anaesthetic. Instead, a violinist 
played continuously during the half- 
hour of the operation. At the conclu- 
sion the patient said that she “felt 
no pain and the music was beautiful.” 


Perhaps, when we understand the 
language of music more fully, the 
further effects of pitch, timbre, tempo, 
accent, harmony and so on, we shall 
find undreamed of uses for the vast 
streams of music which fill the air and 
which most of us now regard as little 
more than passing pleasure. 
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Crime in the Commercial Field 


Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (May, '27) 


Prof. Joseph Mayer, Tufts College 


N the last decade the wealth of the 
United States has almost doubled. 
This enormous increase in business 

activities has made commercial crime 
possible on a scale unheard of in the 
history of the world. 


William J. Burns, former head of 
the Bureau of Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice, and James E. 
Baum, manager of the protective de- 
partment of the American Bankers 
Association, are practically agreed on 
setting the present yearly loss due to 
commercial crime at something like 
4000 millions. This is more than is 
now appropriated each year for the 
running expenses of our government. 
Mr. Baum’s estimates for 1924 are as 
follows: 


ee re $1,700,000.00) 
Tax and insurance frauds ...... 1,000,000, 000 
GE ha es wig a ba ves aew'a se 400,000,000 
Burglary, larceny ............6. 250,000,000 
MAMOMEIOMONE og ccc cccesrccives 120,000,000 
Seaport and railroad thefts ..... 125,000,000 
EE Ae ere re re 100.000,000 
NT ait eid he he Cavan pg sec. cal 50,000,000 
ee eee ee 75,000,000 

$3,820 000,00) 


Millions upon millions of dollars are 
squandered annually on _ worthless 
promotion schemes developed with in- 
tent to defraud. During 1918 and 1919 
the U. S. Treasury Department esti 
mated that 400 million dollars worth 
of Liberty Bonds were turned over by 
their holders in return for various 
forms of fraudulent securities. 


Every successful new _ invention, 
such as the automobile or the radio, 
is immediately seized upon by a 
swarm of crooked promoters, who 
take advantage of newly aroused pub- 
lic interest to unload worthless stock. 
The outward forms adopted by swind- 
lers to camouflage their operations are 
continually changing. One year the 
vublic is induced to sink its savings in 
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new Oil wells or in foreign exchange 
trading; another year in land specula- 
tion, or in wildcat mining ventures, or 
in security and commodity bucket 
shop operations. Stock frauds grow 
stronger each year, nor is there any 
rhase of commercial crime more dif- 
ficult to handle through law enforce- 
ment agencies. 


Under credit frauds are included 
the making of false financial state- 
ments, concealment of assets and the 
destruction of books of account. Or- 
dinarily three steps in such frauds 
can be traced: (a) Misrepresentation, 
(b) diversion of assets, (c) bank- 
ruptcy. 


Arson is a serious menace, threat- 
ening life as well as property. It has 
been estimated that nearly 50 percent 
of the loss by fire is due to arson— 
burning property to defraud. It is one 
of the most difficult crimes to detect, in 
that the evidence is usually destroyed 
by the fire. Arson has become a pro- 
fession, It is closely allied to fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy, and has shown a 
marked increase. 


Probably the worst arson situation 
exists in those lines of industry that 
are affected by fashion—clothing, 
shoes and hats—particularly women’s 
wear. If a change in fashion leaves 
the goods on a manufacturer’s shelves, 
honest disposition can only be made 
at a price which does not pay for cost 
of materials and labor. A fire readily 
wipes out the old stock, the insurance 
company settles the claim, and the 
arson criminal can start in business 
anew. The fire hazard in the New 
York clothing industry is so great 
that some fire insurance companies 
refuse insurance there. 


The miscellaneous group of the 
foregoing table contains some import- 
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ant divisions such as: counterfeiting 
of trade names used to identify prod- 
ucts; using or furnishing to others 
without the owner's consent the names 
of customers or subscribers; obtaining 
money or property by means of bad 
checks; and conspiracy by two or 
more persons to defraud another of 
property or prevent another from ex- 
ercising a lawful trade. 


Commercial crime, involving four 
billions annually in the United States, 
is a staggering problem—one that 
should compel the serious attention of 
every citizen. Nor have efforts to 
solve it been lacking. In 1922 the at- 
torney general announced that 480 
cases of commercial fraud were pend- 
ing in the federal courts, involving a 
daily average of $2,000,000 in illegal 
transactions. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, at the beginning of the Coolidge 
administration, finding that 80 percent 
of fraudulent securities were sold 
through the mails, began a _ nation- 
wide campaign to stop the practice. 
The effect has succeeded in curtailing 
the operations of some notorious rings 
of criminals, as in the recent indict- 
ment in Texas of 92 individuals who 
during five years had cheated two 
million investors out of $140,000,000. 


The states have also been busy, 
some 40 of them now having blue-sky 
legislation, the purpose of which is, 
as the name implies, to prevent the 
sale of patches of firmament. By pro- 
viding commissions of investigation 
and information regarding legitimate 
ventures and actually regulating the 
sale of securities (as in Illinois), fur- 
ther curtailment of fraudulent opera- 
tions has resulted, But the states 
have made only a beginning in grap- 
pling with this elusive problem. 


Private agencies have also been ac- 
tive, The Associated Advertising 
Clubs have been giving widespread 
publicity to certain types of fraudu- 
lent business practices. The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, the Better 
Business Bureaus, and the New York 
Stock Exchange have instituted vigor- 
ous campaigns against financial swin- 
dies. 
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The activities of the commercial 
criminal, however, continue with lit- 
tle apparent abatement. Why are the 
efforts of federal, state and private 
agencies not more effective? For one 
thing, the expansion of business en- 
terprise has been so rapid that it has 
been impossible as yet for instrn- 
mentalities of crime prevention to be 
perfected to keep pace. There is also 
a crying need of better law enforce- 
ment facilities all along the line, and 
there is an appalling lack of interest 
on the part of the average citizen. 


“Because sentence against evil work 
is not executed speedily,’ warned the 
Old Testament prophet, “therefore the 
heart of the sons of men is fully set 
in them to do wrong.” The lapse of 
centuries has not changed in ore iota 
the truth of that statement. Court 
delays encourage crime. Law erforce- 
ment in the United States is in many 
respects an absolute farce and laxity 
in law enforcement is reflected by the 
public attitude. 


The American citizen has in many 
respects already shown himself capa- 
ble of scrupulous adherence to moral 
principle. Our intricate credit struc- 
ture is based upon confidence and good 
faith. Here we have, together with 
England, forged far ahead of other 
nations. Most American business men 
appreciate the sanctity of contracts 
and the importance of honesty in busi- 
ness dealings. What is needed to 
raise the moral tone of America is 
simply a further extension of these 
habits. We live in a complicated eco- 
nomic age that demands this. Lack 
of respect for laws which aim to pro- 
tect us in our complex social and 
business relations is a serious menace. 
The moral and social decay which the 
present colossal flaunting of law and 
integrity implies strikes at the very 
heart of our democracy. Democracy 
will be on trial until our people are 
intelligent and vigilant enough to real- 
ize that law infractions and condona- 
tion of evil-doing must be vigorously 
combatted by everyone if our institu- 
tions are to survive. 
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The Story of “Ask Me Another” 


Condensed from Success Magazine (May, °'27) 


As Told to Georgette Carneal 








The Story of Justine Spafford and 

Lucien Esty, who have started the 

whole world answering questions by 
their “Ask Me Another’ Book. 





O you want the real story of “Ask 
Me Another’? It’s a pretty simple 
story. That is, it might so easily 

have happened to any one of the 100,- 
000 who’ve bought copies of the book 
in the past month. Briefly, it’s the 
story of two fellows out of a job. 


Neither of us is especially equipped 
to do a questionnaire. The big point 
of this story is that we couldn’t get 
jobs in New York. 


Those were tough days, too. We 
came down from Amherst and stopped 
at our college club. Then began the 
job hunt, Here we were, energetic 
college graduates and all that—full 
of bright ideas about how to “beat the 
New York game’’—and months passed 
without bringing a single result. There 
were letters of introduction and, after 
the first difficult business of establish- 
ing a contact with some man behind a 
big desk, the usual early morning call 
—to see if there was an opening. There 
never was. The city seemed teeming 
with a million like us, all equally well- 
equipped to hold the job, whatever it 
was. 

Conversations at the club became 
quieter. Some dozen gloomy young 
men would gather in the Jiving rcom 
each evening. The atmosphere was 
heavy. It was always the same. “Any- 
thing happen?” “Nope.” We had 
gotten past discussion of the thing. 


Gradually the situation became sv 
oppressive that most of the fellows 
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would go out in the evening. Only a 
small group would dare the atmos- 
phere of the lounge. And then—it 
began, We were young. We could 
forget easily, 


We began to play upon our fund of 
information—lovely little games that 
seem to yield something—games with 
our minds. We began asking each 
other questions. The game became 
fascinating. The gloom. gradually 
lifted. We developed a system of ask- 
ing questions. We'd nominate a dif- 
ferent man each evening to prepare a 
questionnaire, with answers, and each 
of us would try and outdo the other. 
It made the evenings bearable and, 
from the small group that Fate had 
left in the club lounge, there grew a 
large circle of interested listeners. 


After these highly diverting nights, 
there came morning and the job 
hunt! At first, the faintest signs of 
rain would keep us home. The game 
would go on all morning, Then we 
became bolder. We two were the first 
to stop looking for a job. Others fol- 
lowed. After a time, it became a kind 
of joke if anyone at all went out. 
“What’s the use?” we'd say. ‘“Noth- 
ing will happen. Why look for a job 
when you can stay here?” 


Usually the attacked one would suc- 
cumb, and these questionnaires would 
go on all day and until late at night. 
Spafford and I had invented the game. 
We were nominated as presidents of 
the Questionnaire Committee: that is, 
we were supposed to do all the dirty 
work of writing out the questions and 
chasing answers. We didn’t mind. It 
was fun. 


Besides, these answers took us to 
strange parts of the city, forced us 
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into curious rooms of libraries, and 
into still more curious books. We for- 
got all about the job hunt. It had 
become a serious business. 


And then-—the men who had never 
responded to our persistent morning 
calls telephoned us. Spafford and I 
got jobs almost simultaneously, and 
the questionnaire group became sadly 
disappointed. 


But these jobs didn’t stop the ques- 
tion industry. It had become, curi- 
ously, a vital part of our lives. We 
couldn’t stop. “It’s gone so big at the 
club, why shouldn’t it go big in other 
places? Let’s prepare a real question- 
naire—the first book of its kind.” 


We decided upon the kind of a 
questionnaire we would write. It was 
to be for people of ordinary intelli- 
gence. “We'll make it hard enough 
so that the best of them won't get 100 
percent, yet easy enough that people 
of ordinary intelligence won't give it 
up as a hopeless job.” 


Then what had been started as a 
jest became a serious business, “Ask 
Me Another” took nine months for us 
to write and look up answers. It was 
an education in itself. Of course, we 
were both working only part time, in 
our spare hours off the job. 


The idea of getting the celebrities 
to answer these questions was agreed 
upon at the outset. We thought it 
would give the average buyer of the 
book a mark to hit at. Most of the 
people we interviewed at first took 
the attitude one takes automatically 
towards salesmen for piano houses. 


“Get out,” they’d suggest, merrily. 


But we became specialists on snappy 
comebacks. 


“All right, we'll go. But who 
wrote Jurgen?” 


“Aw, Cabell. That’s easy.” 


“Fine. Well, then, what with all 
this trouble about Japan, what two 
great cities in that country were 
greatly damaged in the September, 
1923, earthquake?” 
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A small amount of head-scratching, 
and we had eased our way in. The 
celebrities were as much fun as the 
questions. 


Then the book came ovt and we 
danced a tune to the mild sale of 
100,000 copies in one month. The 
ninth edition is pending at present. 
Another questionnaire is well under 
way, the second child of the libraries. 


Writing questionnaires has its diffi- 
culties. It shows you the two sides to 
every question. It teaches you to 
track truth back to its lair, to chase 
wizened, yellow fact in the dark, 
dusty shelves where it hides. It cre- 
ates in you a kind of passion for in- 
formation. But it is fun. Knowledge 
is in itself enough to keep me going. 


You become friendly with so many 
people—characters in history that you 
only met in school, become intimate 
friends. The queerest kind of things 
take on color and glow, so that every 
second of living burns with a hundred 
shades and nuances—brilliant, vivid 
facts that rush up before you. They 
can intoxicate you in time. 


You walk down the street and see a 
house. Brick. What's the history of 
brick? You begin that process of as- 
sociation of ideas that might lead you 
anywhere. I can imagine myself tak- 
ing whole weeks to find out all there 
is to know about a word, an obscure 
philosophy, a _ religion. Spafford 
seems to feel the same way about it. 
Perhaps some day we'll write a book 
on fact—showing how modern man can 
accustom himself to thinking clear- 
ly—how paths can open and shine 
through knowledge. I say, perhaps. 


Tact is infinitely more romantic than 
fiction, When you begin to find out 
things, you sort of place yourself in 
the world. You can almost feel your 
mind growing. 


So you can think of us as two men 
asking questions—and then spending 
weeks of their time hunting up the 
answers, and incidentally, having real 
fun. 


The Reader's Digest 
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Catholic and Patriot: Governor Smith Replies 


Condensed from the Atlantic Monthly (May, '27) 
Alfred E. Smith 


N your open letter to me you “im- 

pute” to American Catholies views 

which, if held by them, would leave 
open to question the loyalty and de- 
votion to this country and its Con- 
stitution of more than twenty million 
American Catholic citizens. I am 
grateful to you for defining this issue 
in the open and for your courteous 
expression of the satisfaction it will 
bring to my fellow citizens for me 
to give “a disclaimer of the convic- 
tions” thus imputed. Without mental 
reservation I can and do make that 
disclaimer. These convictions are 
held neither by me nor by any other 
American Catholic, as far as I know. 
Before answering the argument of 
your letter, however, I must dispose of 
your questions to me in connection 
with my candidacy for the office of 
President of the United States. My 
attitude with respect to that candi- 
dacy was fully stated in my last in- 
augural address as Governor, when, ou 
January 1, 1927, I said: 

“T have no idea what the future 
has in store for me. Everyone else 
in the United States has some notion 
about it except myself. No man could 
stand before this intelligent gathering 
and say that he was not receptive to 
the greatest position the world has 
to give anyone. But I can say this, 
that I will do nothing to achieve it 
except to give to the people of the 
State the kind and character of ser- 
vice that will make me deserve it.” 

I am neither a lawyer nor a theo- 
logian. What knowledge of law I 
have was gained in the course of my 
long experience in the Legislature 
and as Chief Executive of New York 
State. I had no such opportunity to 
study theology. It seemed right, 
therefore, to take counsel with some- 
one schooled on the Church law in 
answering the theological questions 
you raise. I selected one whose patriot- 
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ism neither you nor any other man 
will question, Father Francis P, Duffy, 
an army chaplain in this State. 


Your letter, as a whole, implies that 
there is conflict between religious 
loyalty to the Catholic faith and pa- 
triotic loyalty to the United States. 
Everything that has actually happened 
to me during my long public career 
leads me to know that no such thing 
as that is true. I have taken an oath 
of office in this State 19 times. Each 
time I swore to defend and maintain 
the Constitution of the United States. 
All of this represents a period of pub- 
lic service in elective office almost 
continuous since 1903. I have never 
known any conflict between my offi- 
cial duties and my religious belief. 
During these years I have been a com- 
municant of the Roman Catholie 
Church. If there were conflict, I, of 
all men, could not have escaped it, be- 
cause I have not been a silent man, 
but a battler for social and political 
reform. The essence of my faith is 
built upon the Commandments of 
God, The law of the land is built 
upon the Commandments of God. 
There can be no conflict between them. 


I regard public education as one of 
the foremost functions of government 
and I have supported to the last de 
gree the State Department of Educa- 
tion in every effort to promote our 
public-school system. Since 1919, 
when I first became Governor, the 
appropriation for the support of com- 
mon schools has increased from $9,- 
000,000 to $82,500,000. Other legisla- 
tive aims—and I may say I have suc- 
ceeded in achieving them—have been 
for child welfare, the protection of 
working men, women, and children, 
the preservation of freedom of speech 
and opinion against the attack of 
war-time hysteria, and the reorgani- 
zation of the State government. In 
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all this work I had the support of 
churches of all denominations. I 
probably know as many ecclesiastics of 
my church as any other layman. Dur- 
ing my long and active public career 
I never received from any of them 
anything except cooperation and en- 
couragement in the full and complete 
discharge of my duty to the State. 

I know your imputations are false 
when I recall the long list of other 
public servants of my faith who have 
loyally served the State You as a 
lawyer will probably agree that the 
office of Chief Justice of the United 
States is second not even to that of 
the President in its influence on the 
national development and policy. Dur- 
ing one-fourth of its history it has 
been presided over by two Catholics, 
Roger Brooke Taney and Edward 
Douglas White. No one has suggested 
that the official conduct of either of 
these men was affected by any unwar- 
ranted religious influence or that re- 
ligion played with them any part 
other than it should play in the life 
of every God-fearing man. 

Wishing to meet you on your own 
ground, I address myself to your defi- 
nite questions. I must first call at- 
tention to the fact that you often di- 
vorce sentences from their context in 
such a way as to give them something 
other than their real meaning. I will 
specify. You refer to the Apostolic 
Letter of Pope Leo XIII as “declaring 
to the world that the orders of the 
Church of England were void, her 
priests not priests,” and so forth, im- 
plying a gratuitous affront. In fact, 
this Apostolic Letter was an answer 
to a request made at the instance of 
priests of the Anglican Church for 
recognition by the Roman Catholic 
Church of the validity of their priest- 
ly orders. The Apostolic Letter was a 
mere adverse answer to this request, 
ruling that Anglican priests were not 
Roman Catholic priests. 

Again, you quote from the Catholic 
Encyclopedia that my Church “re- 
gards dogmatic intolerance, not alone 
as her incontestable right, but as her 
sacred duty.” And you say that these 
words show that Catholics are intol- 
erant of all other people. The very 
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same article, however, 


in another 
chapter, says: “The intolerant man is 
avoided as much as possible by every 


high-minded person. .. The man who 
is tolerant in every emergency is 
alone lovable.”” The phrase “dogmatic 
intolerance” does not mean that Cath- 
olics are to be dogmatically intoler- 
ant of other people, but merely that 
inside the Catholic Church they are 
to be intolerant of any variance from 
the dogma of the Church. 

Similar criticism can be made of 
many of your quotations. But, beyond 
this, by what right do you ask me to 
assume responsibility for every state- 
ment that may be made in any en- 
eyclical letter? As you will find in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. V, p. 
414), these encyclicals are not articles 
of our faith, The Syllabus of Pope 
Pius IX, which you quote on the pos- 
sible conflict between Church and 
State, is declared by Cardinal New- 
man to have “no dogmatic force.” 
You have no more right to ask me to 
defend as part of my faith every 
statement coming from a prelate than 
I should have to ask you so to accept 
every statement of an _ Episcopal 
bishop. In fact and in truth, I have 
been taught the spirit of tolerance, 
and when you, Mr. Marshall, as a 
Protestant Episcopalian, join with me 
in saying the Lord’s Prayer, we both 
pray, not to “My Father,” but to “Our 
Father.” 

But I go further to demonstrate that 
the true construction of your quota- 
tions by the leaders of Catholic 
thought is diametrically the opposite 
of what you suggest it to be. 

Your first proposition is that Cath- 
Olics believe that other religions 
should, in the United States, be tol- 
erated only as a matter of favor and 
that there should be an established 
church. Voicing the best Catholic 
thought on this subject, Dr. John A. 
Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology at 
the Catholic University of America, 
writes of the encyclical of Pope Leo 
XIII, quoted by you: 

“When several religions have firmly 
established themselves and_ taken 
root in the same territory, nothing 
else remains for the State than to ex- 
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ercise tolerance toward them all, or, 
as conditions exist today, to make com- 
plete religious liberty for individual 
and religious bodies a princjple of 
government.” 

That is good Americanism and good 
Catholicism, The American prelates 
of our Church stoutly defend our con- 
stitutional declaration of equality of 
all religions before the law. Arc'- 
bishop Dowling, referring to any con- 
ceivable union between Church and 
State, says: “So many conditious for 
its accomplishment are lacking in cv- 
ery government of the world that the 
thesis may well be relegated to the 
limbo of defunct controversies.” 

I think you have taken your thesis 


from this limbo of defunct contro- 
versies. 
Archbishop Ireland again said: 


“Religious freedom is the basic life of 
America, the cement running through 
all its walls and battlements, the safe- 
guard of its peace and prosperity. Vio- 
late religious freedom against Catho- 
lics, our swords are at once un- 
sheathed. Violate it against non- 
Catholics, no less readily do they leap 
from the scabbard.” 

With these great Catholics I stand 
squarely in support of the provisions 
of the Constitution guaranteeing re- 
ligious freedom and equality. 

I come now to the speculation with 
which theorists have played for gen- 
erations as to the respective functions 
of Church and State. You claim that 
the Roman Catholic Church holds that, 
if conflict arises, the Church must 
prevail over the State, You write as 
though there were some Catholic 
authority to decide with respect to 
such conflict. Of course there is no 
such thing. What is the Protestant 
position? The Articles of your Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church (XXXVII) 
declare: “The Power of the Civil Mag- 
istrate extendeth to all men, as well 
Clergy as Laity, in all things tem- 
poral; but hath no authority in 
things purely spiritual.” 

Your Church, just as mine, is voic- 
ing the injunction of our common 
Saviour to render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s. 
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What is this conflict about which 
you talk? It could only exist on the 
unthinkable hypothesis that some law 
were to be passed which violated the 
common morality of all God-fearing 
men. And if you can conjure up such 
a conflict, how would a Protestant re- 
solve it? Obviously by the dictates of 
his conscience. That is exactly what 
a Catholic would do. 

Bishop England, referring to our 
Constitution, said: “Let the Pope and 
the Cardinals and all the powers of 
the Catholic world united make the 
least encroachment on that Constitu- 
tion, we will protect it with our lives. 
Summon a General Council—let that 
Council interfere in the mode of our 
electing but an assistant to a turnkey 
of a prison—we deny the right, we 
reject the usurpation.” 

Under our system of government 
the electorate entrusts to its officers 
of every faith the solemn duty of ac- 
tion according to the dictates of con- 


science. I may fairly refer once more 
to my own record to support these 
truths, No man, cleric or lay, has 


ever directly or indirectly attempted 
to exercise Church influence on my 
administration of any office I have 
ever held, nor asked me to show spe 
cial favor to Catholics. 

It is well known that I have made 
all my appointments on the basis of 
merit. The first Governor’s cabinet 
that ever sat in this State, was com- 
posed this year under my appoint- 
ment, of two Catholics, 13 Protestants, 
and one Jew. The man closest to me 
in the administration of the govern- 
ment of the State of New York, pro- 
moted by me to the position which 
makes him the sharer with me of my 
every thought and hope in the admin- 
istration of the State, is a Protestant, 
a Republican, and a 32d-degree Mason. 

I next come to education. You ad- 
mit that the Supreme Court guaran- 
teed to Catholics the right to main- 
tain their parochial schools; and you 
ask me whether they would have so 
ruled if it had been shown that the 
parochial schools taught that the 
State should show discrimination be- 
tween religions, that Protestants 
should be recognized only as a matter 
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of favor, that they should be intoler- 
ant to non-Catholics, and that the 
laws of the State could be flouted on 
the ground of the imaginary conflict 
My summary answer is: I and all my 
children went to a parochial school. 
I never heard of any such stuff being 
taught or of anybody who claimed 
that it was. That any group of Cath- 
olics would teach it is unthinkable. 
You next challenge the action of 
the Rota in annulling the Marlbo- 
rough marriage. You suggest that 
the Rota by annulling the marriage is 
interfering with the civil jurisdiction. 
That might be so if anybody claimed 
that the decree of the Rota had any 
effect under the laws of America, or 
any other nation of the world. But 
you must know that it has no such 
effect and that nobody claims it has. 
The decree merely defined the status 
of the parties as communicants of the 
Church. Your Church refuses to rec- 
ognize the ecclesiastical validity of 
divorces granted by the civil tribu- 
nals. Its decrees for the government 
of its communicants have no bearing 
upon the status of its members as 
citizens of the United States. There 
is no difference in that respect be- 
tween your tribunals and the Rota. 
Finally you come to Mexico. By in- 
ference from the brief of a distin- 
guished lawyer you intimate that it 
is the purpose of organized Catholics 
to seek intervention by the United 
States. Now I never read Mr. Guth- 
rie’s brief. I do not have to read it 
to reply to you, because the Pastoral 
Letter of the Catholic Episcopate of 
the United States in unmistakable 
words disclaimed any such intention: 
“What, therefore, we have written 
is no call on the faithful here or 
elsewhere to purely human action. It 
is no interposition of our influence 
either as bishops or as citizens to 
reach those who possess political 
power anywhere on earth, and least 
of all in our own country, to the end 
that they should intervene’ with 
armed force in the internal affairs of 
Mexico for the protection of the 
Church.” 
My personal attitude, wholly con- 
sistent with that of my Church, is that 
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I believe in peace on earth, goodwill 
to men, and that no country has a 
right to interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of any other country. I do 
recognize the propriety of Church ac- 
tion to request the good offices of this 
country to help the oppressed of any 
land, as those good offices have been 
so often used to protect Protestant 
missionaries in the Orient. 

I summarize my creed as an Ameri- 
can Catholic. I believe in the wor- 
ship of God according to the faith and 
practice of the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. I recognize no power in the 
institutions of my Church to inter- 
fere with the Constitution of the 
United States or the enforcement of 
the law of the land. I believe in ab- 
solute freedom of conscience for all 
men, and in equality of all churches, 
all sects, and all beliefs before the 
law as a matter of right and not as a 
matter of favor. I believe in the abso- 
lute separation of Church and State, 
and in the strict enforcement of the 
provisions of the Constitution that 
Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing the establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 
I believe that no tribunal of any 
church has any power to make any 
decree of any force in the law of the 
land, other than to establish the 
status of its own communicants with- 
in its own church. I believe in the 
support of the public school as one of 
the corner stones of American liber- 
ty. I believe in the right of every 
parent to choose whether his child 
shall be educated in the public school 
or in a religious school supported by 
those of his own faith. I believe in 
the principle of noninterference by 
this country in the internal affa'rs of 
other nations and that we _ should 
stand steadfastly against any such in- 
terference by whomsoever it may be 
urged. And I believe in the common 
brotherhood of man under the com- 
mon fatherhood of God. 

In this spirit I join with fellow 
Americans of all creeds in a fervent 
prayer that never again in this land 
will any public servant be challenged 
because of the faith in which he has 
tried to walk humbly with his God. 
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